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Iran warned against war push 

Gulf states, foreign powers to defend Hormuz 


. / \ 
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KUWAIT (API — An independent New- 
spaper here cautioned Iran on Wednesday 
(hat any further escalation in its war with 
Iraq could precipitate military interven- 
tion by the United Stales. 

II said that the Defence Ministers of the 
six* nation Gulf Co-operation Council 
(GCC), who ended a two- day conference 
in Qatar on Tuesday, examined the milit- 
ary eventualities (hat Iran might resort to. 
taking into consideration chances of 
broadening the battlefronl (by Irani and 
involvement of other Guif countries. 

If that happens, the paper said, the 
ministers would have to invoke ready- 
made defence plans.' either with indigen- 
ous strength or with others that entail 
intervention by major world powers. The 
r GCC is a regional economic integration 
and collective defence alliance comprising 
Saudi Arabia. Kuwait, the United Arab 
Emirates, Bahrain, Qatar and Oman. 

Observers almost unanimously agree 
that Iran would be the bigger loser if it 
made good its threats to close the Hormuz. 
Strait, said the newspaper ’Al-Qabas'. 
alluding to the vital oil tanker scalane 
abutting the Omani coastline. 

‘Al-Qabas* cautioned the Tehran lead- 
ership that “any intervention by inter- 
national powers would upset the military 
scales and deprive any local power of any 
say or influence. An intervention by the 
United States Fleets and Marines in the 
Gulf would be a repetition of the Lebanese 
crisis in the Gulf.” 

The United Stales has officially commit- 
ted itself to defend free navigation in the 
strategic Hormuz, which accounts Tor 
about 40 per cent of the non-communist 
world's supply of crude oil. 

The paper quoted unidentified official 
sources in France as saying that a number 
of leaders in Iran have been insisting that 
the planned Iranian onslaught on southern 
Iraq would be risky. The attack on the sou- 
thern Iraqi sector of Basra . the paper 
quoted (he same sources as contending, 
would impel Iraq to knock the oil lifting 
installation at Khars Island totally out or 
action. 

British spares for Iran? 

Iranian air and naval forces centred in 
Bandar Abbas in southern Iran are re- 


ported to be on full alert to prevent the 
passage uf what Iran terms as hostile 
ships through the strait. Iran has 
threatened (o mine it in retaliation for any 
Iraqi offence against Iran's oil facilities 

Meanwhile, British newspapers re- 
ported that senior US officials are angry 
over reports that British spare parts are 
being supplied to Iranian forces. 

Ihc London Newspaper 'The Guardian' 
quoted a unnamed senior US administra- 
tion official as saying that reports about 
British warships being sent to the Gulf 
"sound like something the politicians in 
Whitehall had surfaced to lake their 
minds off all those spare parts the English 
arc selling to the Iranians" (see page I). 
ihc paper said u LIS defence official ac- 
cused Britain of contributing to instability 
in the Gulf. 

According to military analysts in Wash- 
ington. British supplies are partly respon- 
sible for keeping the Iranian air force Hy- 
ing. The analysts said that among items 
supplied were Spey engines mode by Rolls- 
Royce for the Phantom fighter aircraft, it 
said. 

The ‘Daily Mail' said: "Senior Penta- 
gon officials believe that Britain is se- 
cretly supplying Rolls-Royce replacement 
engines for the Ayatollah's 170 US-made 
Phantom fighter bombers. Rolls-Royce 
has denied selling the Spey Jet engines to 
Iran, but US officials believe that they 
could be reaching Iran through a third 
party... Iran does have secret supply 
lines, established by the Israelis, through 
which British equipment could pass." 

The Phantoms were supplied to Iran be- 
fore the overthrown or the laLe Shah 
Mohammed Reza PahLavi in 1979. After 
his fall, some were altered to take the 
Spey as an alternative to the American- 
made Pratt and Whitney J-79. 

Meanwhile. China has denied a London 
newspaper report that it has sold weapons 
to Iran to help Iran defeat Iraq. A Chinese 
foreign ministry spokesman Wang Zhenyu 
reading from a prepared text at a news 
conference Wednesday said "As is well 
known to all. China adheres to a neutral 
position in the Iran- Iraqi war and docs 
not sell any arms to either side." 
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DEPARTING: A US Marine CH-53 helicopter flies over ‘Green Beach' near the u. 
rlne base at Beirut International Airport, Wednesday as the Marines continue thdi 
withdrawal. In the background Is West Beirut. ( AP Wlrephoto) 


French truckers increase blockade 

PAR! S (API — Truck drivers Increased their blockades across France on 
Wednesday after talks failed to bring an end to the seven- day protest, and the 
lender of one independent truckers group conceded that the traffic-crlDnllns 
roadblocks were beyond his control. "The rank-and-file will take the deds- 
ons Itself, as Tuesday’s demonstrations showed," Jean Devay of the National 
Unl°n of Iruckers Organizations (UNOSTRA) said after talks with French 
transportation officials ended Tuesday night. 

UNOSTRA and the National Federation of Truckers (FNTR), which together 
represent most of France's 32,000 independent truckers, earlier rejected as 
Insufficient a government offer to ease border crossing procedures Immediately 
and negotiate broader economic and safety issues on 1 March. 

The blockades began as a spontaneous protest last week in the French Alps 
and quickly spread across the country, stalling tens of thousands of vehicles 
throughout there and at the Swiss, Austrian, Italian and West German fron- 
tiers. On Monday, French officials tried to diffuse the protest by backing 
down and agreeing to open negotiations Tuesday while the blockades were still 
in place. 

*i. i 1 * nstea< * °f lifting the blockades, Ihc truckers have continued to park 
their huge tractor- trailer rigs at a larger number of key intersections and high- 
ways around the country. The National Traffic Information Centre reported 
Wednesday that there were 142 blockades of various kinds in more than 30 of 
prance s 89 mainland departments, or administrative districts, the most blo- 
ckades counted since the protest began. 

Both truckers associations called for an immediate resumption of the talks 
on vVi ednesday, but there was no comment from government transportation offl* 
clqls. In addition to simpler crossing procedures at International borders, the 
truckers are demanding lower fuel and Insurance taxes, a relaxation of safety 
rules limiting their driving time to 60 hours a week and compensation for time 
lost during delays at the French borders. 


By Carrie Netle Thompson 
Star Geneva Correspondent 

GENEVA — Not one member or his party 
voted for the 17 May 1983 Israeli- 
Lebanese accords "as we knew there was 
no way they could be realistic" said for- 
mer UN ambassador and former Foreign 
Minister of Israel Abba Eban at a specially 
convened press conference in Geneva. 
Furthermore, continued Eban so far ns 
his party was concerned. Israel should 
have left Lebanon after the fourth day of 
.the VPeace for Galilee" invasion. 

Eban is representing the Maaraeh 
. Party, an alignment .of two Labour opposi- 
tion parties, the Mapam (Eban's own 
parly) and the Mapai. Among the ideas he 
expressed were that his party wanted to 
see the Israelis leave Lebanon imme- 
diately. reserving only the rights to over- 
fly reconnaissance missions and hove UN 
troops patrol Southern Lebanon. Israel 
should make " territorial concessions" in 
the West Bank and Gaza, which, he says, 
state polls say the citizenry, as well as 
his parly wants, "We cannot arford to 
-come down from the heights, Koneitra 
does not have to be the final boundary in 
.the Golan," he paid. 

Eban expressed his personal and party 
beliefs that it had been unrealistic on the 
part of Israel to think it could ally itself 
with the Phalangists. and that there was 
j . no way the 17 May accords could have 
>!,b?en thought to bo successful; He ex- 
' plained that none who knew the Middle 
• East situation cpuld have believed that a 
' settlement could be' Reached. without Syria 
having been a party. to it. In response, fo 
this correspondent's inquiry . as : to 
whether, as it was widely believed,, that 
former US special ehvoy Phjlip Habib had 
; told Hafiz Al- Assad the Golan! Heights 
would be part of any negotiations that 
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Abba Eban in Geneva: 

‘The Israeli- Lebanese 
accords are not realistic’ 


concerned Lebanon, he said he did not 
know, but that Syria must be consulted in 
any successful negotiations. 

He added that he did not understand 
"how our partners, the United Slates, 
who have been al this for years could have 
thought such accords would work, when 
we. such a tiny new country, knew they 
would not". 

What seemed to concern Eban a great 
deal is that a "treaty signed by two legiti- 
mate governments" would be indiscrimi- 
nately abrogated. 

Eban is obviously unhappy with the 
present US handling of the Middle East si- 
tuation in general and Lebanese situation 
specifically. He repeatedly made ref- 
erence to the lack of direction given the 
US Marines stationed as part of the Multi- 
National Forces in Beirut, and their sub- 
sequent firing on various Lebanese mili- 
tia: " in a football game one has to decide 
what to be: are you a referee or are you 
kicking the ball? - 

Expanding on his thoughts | regarding 
..'what Israel wanted from'" our American 
partner", he said. there' were two main 
<: areas: bilateral -aid. pnd mediation. He 
"•'stressed the 1 latter several tithes, pointing 
. rou(; that, there, was- only one single in- 
;stance iof bilateral negotiations between 
.! Israel and an Arab state find that had re- 
suited In ttjc Camp David accords. He em- 


phasized that the US had to mediate if Is- 
rael was ever to have peace with Us Arab 
neighbours. He added that he felt the 
Reagan Peace plan "is not dead and bu- 
ried" and any peace plan would have to 
have most of the same elements. He felt 
that Palestinians working in co- operation 
with Jordan was a good idea. 

Eban said that the Soviet role in the 
Middle East during the Lebanese invasion 
was ‘marginal, passive", and that he did 
not Teel there was a particularly close tie 
between Syria and the USSR. 

As the Human Rights Commission is 
presently in session in Geneva and as a 
ffin,£ P1C C( ? n <jerns Israeli actions 
within the occupied territories. Eban was 
questioned specifically as to the charges 
being made. He replied that many of the 
accusal ons were old rhetoric but he did 
admit 1 in the West Bank and Gaza there 
s a duality of jurisdiction". He went on 
to explain that there were "so few Jewish 
families'', whereas there are "600,000 
add that Jewish families * ‘ can do 
1 f a Palestinian Arab what the Palestinian 
Arab cannot do to a Jewish citizen". He 
™l n L on 1 l ,at sonie of the Jews in 

p a n ,^ Upie l d , l f rntories had ^oonie over- 
1 U,L he 1 l- activities there. He con- 
eluded with his well-known misgivings 
attitudes manifest in the US: 
to ^b nations wanted 

lot™! worid were flat, it would be 

voted that the world is flat." 
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Eban: Israel should have pulled out 


Eban does not feel the Muslim [ u ®[. 
damentalism as expressed by the follow- 
ers of Ayatollah Khomeini goes much fur- 
ther than Iran, adding that he tm"*] 
other nations, including Christians 
Muslims, agree with him. He believes in 
Shi* ites in Lebanon are * ‘ nationalistic an 
not Khomeini supporters”. (This was*"' 

first time he had referred to nalionalis . 

when speaking of Lebanon. Earlier he 
repeatedly made the point that Lebanon 
was composed of a number Of sectary 
factions and that "any Lebanese who 
he is for Lebanon really means he is |H t 
hls.pWn particular faction ”.) - 
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‘It’s not a year for peace’ 

Arafat explains developments in special press m 



By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — "1984 will be a year of 
increased concessions by the United 
States to Israel, and not a year for 
making peace," PLO Chairman 
Yasser Arafat told a group of Jorda- 
nian newspaper editors on Wednes- 
day. 

The United States’ position should not 
deceive anyone, the PLO leader suid. 
since the US has proved beyond doubt that 
it is not honest in its search for a peaceful 
solution to the Middle East problem. 
“What the United States has proved in 
Lebanon is its inability to deal with facts 
and its direct responsibility for the 
Palestinian- Lebanese massacres, which 
look place in spile of US written guaran- 
tees and commitments," Mr Arafat said. 

He also said that the US has not yet 
come forward with any concrete plans to 
end the tension in the area and to secure 
the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
peoples. He referred to America’s objec- 
tions to the Franco- Egyptian peace plan 
and its threats to veto it if it is pul for- 
ward in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. "Even France, which is a partner of 
(he United States in its global strategic po- 
licies', has accepted the natural rights of 
the Palestinian people for self-determina- 
tion, and yet America is still stubborn and 
obvious in its blind bias in favour of Is- 
rael. 

"How can it be that the West has sup- 
ported the Falklanders' rights to self-de- 
termination and denied it for the more 
than 5 million Palestinians?" the PLO 
leader askod. 


He warned against what is happening in 
Lebanon, and compared it to the parti- 
tioning and Mien swallowing up of Pales- 
tine in 1948. "The partitioning of Leba- 
non is a price that we all have to pay 
heavily. If that happens then the process 
of dividing and breaking up of the Arab 
world will continue." 

‘Most important visit* 

Commenting on the outcome of his visit 
to Jordan and the Jordanian- Palestinian 
dialogue, the PLO leader said (his visit, 
coming at a difficult lime, is the most im- 
portant one yet. He said that Jordan and 
the PLO are working to create a unified 
action to face "the upcoming threats." 
but he did not specify what type of action 
is to be taken. "We should not deceive 
our nation: the situation is very bad, but 
that does not mean that we should remain 
as bystanders." 

Reiterating the PLO's position on Un- 
ited Nations 1 resolutions, he said, "our 
position is still as follows: We accept all 
LIN resolutions relevant to the Palestine 
question." Asked about recent news that 
the United States and the PLO have con- 
ducted an estimated 400 hours of secret 
talks, the PLO chairman denied such con- 
tacts. He accused the Israelis of fabricat- 
ing the story, to tell the world and the 
American people that " there is no use in 
dealing with the PLO." 

On the other hand, he did not deny that 
(he PLO is still interested in talking to the 
American government, because it recogn- 
ises the US"role as a superpower. "The 
US recpgnised us indirectly during the 
Beirut Siege. Philip Habib (then US Mid- 


dle East envoy) kepi in contact with me 
for over 82 days. Wc protected the Am- 
erican embassy and all embassies in West 
Beirut, and evacuated American person- 
nel twice during the Israeli invasion," 
Mr. Arafat said. 

On the allegations by a number or Arab 
parties that the Jordanian- Palestinian 
rapprochement is a step towards Camp 
David, Mr. Arafat ridiculed such statem- 
ents and said that whoever made them is 
politically ignorant... Mr. Reagan himself 
scrapped the Camp David plans, when he 
announced his own plan for peace in the 
Middle East." Mr. ArafaL said that the 
postponed Palestine National Council 
meeting will lake place in March, after 
consultations with other PLO members 
representing the various movements have 
been completed. 

He reiterated his support for moves to 
bring Egypt back into the Arab fold, and 
explained that Egypt stood by the stranded 
Palestinians in Tripoli and secured their 
evacuation out or the reach of Israeli 
threats. "I had to pay ray respects to 
Egypt's leader who stood by us," he said, 
explaining his controversial meeting with 
President Mubarak. "Our policy is to 
come closer to Egypt as long as Egypt is 
moving away from Camp David, and it is 
doing that.' 7 

On Syrian-Palestinian relations, the 
PLO leader said relations with that coun- 
try are still "weak since we did not 
receive any positive responses from Da- 
mascus to our goodwill gestures." He de- 
scribed PLO political chief Farouq Qad- 
doumi’s latest visit to the Syrian capital as 
"unsuccessful". 
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No big new moves expected in 
PLO-Jordanian dialogue 

By Amai Ghandour 

Star Starr Writer 

AMMAN — The resumption of political talks between the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and the Jordanian 
government on a possible joint approach to future peace en- 
deavours Is unlikely to produce any big moves In the near fu- 
ture, say well-informed observers. Although they reinforce 
Jordan* s support for Chairman Arafat as the PLO’s leader 
end the organization's position as the Palestinian spokesman, 
ftt this point they will not go on to produce any initiatives. 

After a long 10- month wait, Mr Arafat arrived In Amman 
on Sunday for a four day visit, ready again to talk politics 
vvlth His Majesty King Hussein. Last September’s Tripoli cla- 
shes, between pro- Arafat forces and Syrian- backed PLO 
rebels, seem to have failed in preventing the PLO leader from 
staging a fairly strong political comeback. Bat there are those 
nho warn against an overly optimistic outlook towards the 
M^O-Jordanlan rapprochement. 

One high-level source told The Star that even though both 
sides are professing optimism, neither expects or is aiming for 
J break in the present political stalemate. The main objectives 
. the talks are to “start building the foundations for a joint 
PLO-Jordan approach towards any future peace endeavours in 
the area,” the source said. .... 

There were no deep discussions of past peace initiatives 
nqmely President Reagan's September 1982 peace proposal, 
or future bids for peace. The talks were designed to clarify 
both sides' positions on mutually acceptable peace endea- 
vours, but not to accept or adopt any. 

■ Hence, the sensitive questions of representation in peace 
negotiations, and a clear Joint stand on specific peace plans 
— which resulted In the break-up of last April’s talks — were 
not tackled. 

The Star learned from knowledgeable sources, that the PLO 
delegation requested during the talks that “anything more 
|bnu_an agreement on a basic framework for future Jordan- 
: Palestinian relations should not be attempted.’ The Jor- 
; side, empty of initiatives at least for the next few 

K nthf • dld object. King Hussein was quoted as saying, in 

' JJb opening session on Sunday, that 1 ' under no circumstances 
S-M Jordan speak on behalf of the Palestinians," reasserting 
w Pixy s legitimate right, to representation. ' 

; Continued on pago 2 




600 barrels a day flow at Qarma well 


AMMAN ( Petra) — The Natural Resources Author- 
ity (NRA) has completed the drilling of Qarma 
Well Number 1 in the eastern desert at a depth of 
3,217 metres, which struck oil al a depth of 2.924 
metres, an NRA spokesman says. Analysis of sam- 
ples of ihe oil from the well shows that its density 
is 28 degrees according to the US Petroleum Insti- 
tute standard, with a sulphur content of only ! per 
cent. The well’s current output is 600 barrels a 
day. 

Prime Minister Ahmad Obeidat visited the site 
on Tuesday, and was briefed by the site engineer 
on the oil exploration programme and studies. He 


also witnessed a demonstration of oil flow from the 
well and the cleaning of oil. 

Qarma 1 is the seventh test hole drilled by the 
NRA within the national oil programme which 
started in 1981. The eighth exploratory well is be- 
ing drilled in the H-4 desert area. Seismic surveys 
are being pursued throughout Jordan for the pur- 
pose of finding more sites for test drilling. 

Following the discovery at Qarma I the authority 
will carry out a special programme aimed at explor- 
ing the Qarma oil field, to determine its dimen- 
sions and extent. The depth, structure and volume 
of the oil-carrying layer will also be studied. 


Gemayel, Assad meet in Damascus 


BEIRUT ( AP) — Lebanese Pre- 
sident Amin Gemayel arrived in 
Damascus on Wednesday for 
crucial talks with Syrian Pre- 
sident Hafez Al- Assad on Leba- 
non’s future, shortly before US 
Defence Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger was due to visit American 
warships off BelruL. 

Gemayel landed at 1 2.30 P.M. 
aboard a Swiss- chartered plane 
for a red carpet welcome at Da- 
mascus Airport led by Assad. 
Then both leaders headed for. 
talks at Syria’s Mohajerin -pre- 
sidential palace. - 

Gemayel was accompanied by 
Foreign Minister Elie Salem and 
other political and security aides 
on his first trip to the Syrian ca- 
pital since he took office on 23 
September 1?82. 

Beirut newspapers" said on 
Wednesday morning that such a 
trip would underscore a final re- 
solve by the Gemayel administra- 
tion to scrap Lebanon’s troop 
withdrawal pact that was reached 
with Israel under US sponsorship 
on 17 May, 1983. 


Syria and its Lebanese anti- 
government allies have been de- 
manding the cancellation of the 
accord as a precondition for re- 
conciliation talks to end Leba- 
non’s almost nine- year-old, off- 
and-on civil war and form a 
national coalition cabinet. 

A well-informed diplomatic 
source in Washington said Ge- 
mayel's turn to Syria, the Soviet 
Union's closest ally In the Mid- 
dle East, came after the US gov- 
ernment turned down a plea he 
made last week for US air and 
naval firepower to stop further 
advances by Syrian- bqcked 

rebels. 

Weinberger heads for fleet 

Weinberger transited briefly 
through -Larnaca Airport on 
Wednesday on his way to visit 
upits pf the US. Sixth Flee* off 
Lebanon- ' He spent only a few 
minutes at Larnaca Airport, 
changing from his private Air 
Force jet that brought him from 
London, to a Sixth Fleet helicop- 
ter. 


State- run Beirut Radio said on 
Wednesday that French troops of 
the Multinational Forces fammed 
out from their headquarters at 
the shell- ravaged Palais des Pins 
to take up buffer zones in the 
embattled Ras EI-Nabaa neigh- 
bourhood. 

The area has been the centre 
of fighting between govern- 
ment troops and Muslim mili- 
tiamen on the Green Line that 
divides Beirut into Muslim and 
Christian halves. 

The radio said French soldiers 
moved at mid morning into key 
positions in Ras El-Nabaa on 
both sides of the line, after vari- 
ous warning factions approved 
the French buffer to ease the 
plight of thousands of Muslim 
and Christian residents in the 
neighbourhood. 

The French set up positions on 
the Sodeco crossing point be- 
tween East and West Beirut at 
Ras El-Nabaa to neutralize the 
neighbourhood and possibly 
reopen the intersection to traffic 
within the next few days, the ra- 
dio said. 
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r °. tr * vel , a B eills » tour operators and others Inter- 
ested in travel and art history: 

DISCOVER TURKEY 

a -n^u 6 lecture by art historian U. Ayyildiz 
will be presented on Thursday, l' March from 

« * ft 1 ?/ l 2 th ® Al-Qasr Hall on the fifth 
floor of the San Rock Hotel, Jabal Amman. 


NEW CLINIC OPENING 

P*’ d 1 Hlshain Azzum is pica. serf to announce the open- 

ing of liJa Private General Practice Clinic after Eight years 
S2S “ with the A r a bi an A inerl can° Oil 

Cl !“ 1 c . ls j ? c ®? d *} Mecca Sir., above Kilo Shop- 
ping Cintrc, Ila a Al-All. Clinic hrs: 8:30 - 1 am and 3:30 
- f pm. 


UNRWA halts W. Bank classes 

BEIRUT IAP) — The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency suspended classes at its training centres in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank on Wednesday because of student 
demonstrations over a comprehensive examination intro- 
duced by Jordanian authorities. 

A statement issued by UNRWA in Beirut said the three 
training centres would be reopened only if the trainees agree 
to continue studying without disruption. 
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. KLM i§ replacing its DC8s with the A310 Airbus, the new 

■modem aircraft of the 1980$. Fly to Europe in wide body comfort and 
enjoy a new dimension in felkjdng air travel. - 1 * ; 
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Continued from page 1 1 

Mr Arafat Is seen as takim.' 
cautious approid 
Although his political leadmliJ 
is still credible, Iafe5fi3 
of the 1982 Israeli l^nVasSoH; 
the Tripoli challenge It is mnA 
maker. The PLO itself Is .olof I 
ger united, and Its ch.lm™ » 
longer enjoys the unwavering lot- 1 
alty of Its members. } ! 

Last week Dr George 

t llc ?l of ,he Front (« 

PFI pV be r r "l 0n °, f 
IPFLP) faction of the PLO, 

called for the resignation of Mr 

Arafat as the leader of the plo 

nKn « aye . f Hawa ‘«neh of tb 
PDFLP, the Popular Democratic 
I ront for the Liberation of Pato 
[Inc — although not as severe n 
Dr Ha bash — warned against am 
unilateral moves in the Jordan- 
PLO talks. This was understood 
“ to be a caution against any fur- 
ther “personal Initiatives" such 
as Mr Arafat's meeting with 
Egypt's President Mubarak. 

It Is also doubtful whether 
Arafat’ s own organization - 
the mainline Fateh movement - 
would support any major depar- 
tures from established PLO po- 
licy. Even though the Palestine 
National Council (PNC), In Its 
Algiers resolution last year, 
supported the PLO-Jordan dialo- 
gue, it remained firm on direct 
PLO representation In peace ne- 
gotiations. It Insisted on the ei- 
tablishmcnt of an Independent 
Palestinian slate. 

The Syrian connection, too It 
sure to manifest Itself In the 
shaping of Jordanian- Palesti- 
nian relations. Syria's potential 
for sabotaging any joint bid for 
peace Is all too well known, and 
feared, in Palestinian and Jorda- 
nian political circles. Damascus' 
exclusion from any PLO-Jordanl- 
an \particlpatlon In future peace 
efforts would only ensure their 
failure, say Syrian officials. 

Any peace plan — be It Arab, 
American or UN sponsored - 
will have to Include Syria as a 
central player. Otherwise, fail- 
ure Is Imminent. As one Insider 
put It, “Syria’s hand Is very 
strong now, and its word Is of 
great consequence to the Arab 
countries. Peace without Syria Is 
Highly unlikely, if not Imposs- 
ible." 

Mr. Hanl Al-Hassan, a mem- 
ber of the PLO Executive Cow- 
mlttee, political adviser to Mr 
Arafat and a member of the PLO 
delegation said In a statement on 
Sunday that "the area will no! 
witness a new peace Initiative In 
the coming year.*’ This signifies 
more than the usual rhetoric, say 
observers. The US' monopoly 
over peace initiatives Is an Inher- 
ent feature of the Arab-lsraeii 
conflict, and American presiden- 
tial election campaigns like the 
one which the US has Just em- 
barked upon almost certainly sig- 
nal a freeze in political develop- 
ments in the region. 

Lacking that, European, So- 
vlet or even UN peace proposals 
would not be likely to gather the 
necessary Arab consensus, ° r 
persuade Israel to join the 
process. The recently proposeo 
Franco- Egyptian peace P«**» 
facing US opposition, wblch 
calls for PLO represeatatlon 
a Palestinian state, lacks impe- 
tus as have -similar past efforts. 

This Is not to say that the din* i 
Ipgue Is Inconsequential, dr dene 
'■-* far from It. "It Jast men® 5 
that It will not produce ftasty* 

unpredictable announcements, 

one Jordanian official remarked- 


JEA contracts JD 70m of work 


AMMAN (Star)-The JD 76 mill- 
ion Aqaba Thermal Power Sla- 
ion project formally got under 
way on Wednesday, with the 
signing of four contracts com- 
prising the major part of work to 
be done in buildinR the plant. 

The occasion's importance was 
underlined by the fact that the 
conlracts were signed on the Jor- 
danian side by Industry. Trade 
and Tourism Minister Jawad 
Al- Anani. Representatives or 
the four international firms, 
from three countries, signed on 
their behalf. 

The largest contract — worth 
about JD 28 million — is to be 
performed by the Italian firm 
France Tosi. It is for the turbine 
island, which is the site of the 


generators which will eventually 
produce a powerful 1 .340 mega- 
watts. Japan's Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industry will build the boiler is- 
land in a JD 20. 3 million con- 
tract; and the switchyard island 
will be provided by West Germa- 
ny's BBC Mannheim for JD 2.5 
million. The civil works con- 
tract. for about JD 1 9. 9 million, 
went to a Japanese joint venture 
of the Mitsubishi Corporation 
and Fudo Company. 

The fifth major contract in the 
project has already been signed. 
Worth JD 1 . 3 million, the con- 
struction of fuel oil storage tanks 
was awarded to Samsung oi 
South Korea. In 1 98 2, two 
smaller contracts were awarded: 
for site preparation and an envi- 


ronmental survey to determine 
the effects of the planned use of 
seawater to cool the plant. They 
went to the local firm Moham- 
mad Abdul Rahim Jardanch and 
the US’ Ocean Survey. Consult- 
ing engineers for the whole 
power plant were (he US' Chas. 
T. Main International. 

The Star leanled that JEA 
would also sign a contract on 
Thursday with the UK's Balfour 
Bealty, for design, supply of 
steelwork and erection of the 
power line that will being elec- 
tricity from the Aqaba plant to 
Amman. The contract is one of 
three for work on the 3 22-kilom- 
etre, 400-kilovolt double-circuit 
transmission line. 


Women 9 s vote threatens to become 
a tool in men 9 s political contests 


By Kathy Kaktsh 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — From the dialogue at 
a seminar last Saturday, entitled 
‘The Jordanian Woman and her 
Political Rights.' it would seem 
that women in Jordan have only 
one political right — that is the 
vote. The major speakers before 
the packed auditorium of the 
Amman Chamber of Industry 
mentioned little else but the 
vote, which itself may be noth- 
ing more than another political 
tool in the hands of the men who 
control many Jordanian women. 

The fact that women in rural 
Jordan have registered lo vole 
shows that they are aware of this 
right, observed Mahmoud Al- 
Sharif, the Director-General of 
Ad-Dustour newspaper. But in 
.his address to the audience of 
members of the Amman Club for 
Business and Professional 
Women. Mr. Sharif suld one 
could only hope that the vote was 
being used with self-conviction, 
not to mirror the wishes of 
their men. 

Addressing the audience. In- 
formation Minister Laila Shnraf 
emphasised that ns the constitu- 
tion gives women the tight t n 
vote in elections such as those 
upcoming for Parliament seals, 
women should by all means ex- 
ercise this right. She said such a 
practice would give a push to 
what has been a slow buj-.sure 
process — womr. n ‘ r n — "Ttin par- 
deveipme and ecortomic, 

uj" enumerating the main set- 
that have hindered the full 


recognition of women on both 
political and social levels, Mrs. 
Sharaf gave the example of how 
women are perceived as some- 
thing fragile, spineless and 
brainless. She said that once, 
upon asking how a friend was 
doing in the field of journalism, 
she had actually been answered 
with the cliche, “She's just a 
woman." 


He pointed out that every- 
where. rights for women have 
been granted quite recently in 
the course or history. It wasn't 
until 1972, even, that Swiss 
women were permitted to vole. 
There is a strong connection be- 
tween women's use of their 
rights and their level of educa- 
tion. as well as how they are 
looked upon as partners. 


Another important setback is . ... ... , , 

the lack of political, social and The mam door that will lead 
educational institutions. This women to taking up and exercis- 
hns put women in a position ing their rights is a change m so- 
where they arc struggling alone ciety's perspective. Such a thing 
in a void — where women's role will need quite a lot of time, for 
has not yet been defined or clari- it cannot change overnight. This 
Tied in the social progress. Thus, will not be fulfilled unless men 
to prove themselves, they must themselves come to realise that 
■ they will never have their proper 


“„tared rights unless women are them to 
labour Tree and proven participate in .he struggle, 
themselves worthy, their effec- Haifa Al- Bashir. President ol 
liveness has not yet been notice- the Jordanian Women's Federa- 
able. The minister blamed this t | OU \ n Amman, stressed tht 
on the lack of prominent women neet j f or women's unions and so- 
in actual decision- making jobs or cieties that will introduce womei 
positions of power — in any t0 understanding their rights ant 
profession. The fact that two how lo use them. She strongl] 

women already have reached objected to comments madi 

ministerial posts is not enough to recently by a Jordanian editorial 

be taken as evidence or actual j s t to the effect that modt womei 
decision- making roles. There a re arrnid to exercise their politl 

should be more women in such C al rights, regarding them as i 

Dositions, since they comprise thing for a certain class of peo 

hair wf <be population. pie. 

Mr Sharif said ii»«* «» should be ChB .... <h „ rftnnpnt nf 


Haifa Al- Bashir. President of 
the Jordanian Women's Federa- 
tion in Amman, stressed the 
need for women's unions and so- 
cieties that will introduce women 
to understanding their rights and 
how lo use them. She strongly 
objected to comments made 
recently by a Jordanian editorial- 
ist to the effect that moit women 
are afrnid to exercise their politi- 
cal rights, regarding them as a 
thing for a certain class of peo- 
ple. 

She derided the concept of a 


HpsniLe the T™ She derided the concept or a 
i achievements in “^vchological wall" created by 

and women s ac rictions wonien ‘^•nselves, saying that 
overcoming several r « s ‘ rict ™ s women have and have 
and participating "J ar \ been hurrying the proceaa. Buu- 

force, eastern w ° n )f r n no matter what, she said, they 

-THuti^t he control of men and ^ stay ^ if they keep 

■ T 1 u being treated “undemocrati* 


originated in ihe" Ottoman 
ind. 


Jordan 

‘Resources problems should be 
treated as a whole’ : Hassan 

By Star Staff Writer 

A COMPREHENSIVE settlement of resources problems In the 
Middle East will have to Include a clear-sighted view of the 
management of natural resources in this region as a whole, 
and water problems cannot be treated In isolation, says His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. Such a view can only 
be reached by Impartial and objective third party analysis and 
recommendations, he says. 

Prince Hassan was speaking to Radio Jordan on the occa- 
sion of a seminar on ‘Israel and Arab Water 1 , held this week 
at the Yarmouk University liaison office. He said water Issues 
have not been given the significance and priority they des- 
erve. It Is hoped that this symposium will be the first step In a 
series of similar seminars In the Arab and International con- 
text. 

"In short, It is very difficult at this stage of irrational ex- 
ploitation to consider possibilities of desegregation of the 
Arab-lsraell Issue by Arabs and Israelis, ’ ’ commented Prince 
Hassan. “Hence the objective perspective of such a sympo- 
sium holds great Importance.*' 

The symposium was organised by the London- based Arab 
Research Centre In co-operation with Yarmouk University, 
and was attended by Arab and foreign water experts and rep* 
resentatlves from the Water Authority of Jordan, the univers- 
ity and the University of Jordan, as well as from the National 
Planning Council and the Natural Resources Authority. 

The two-day symposium was closed to the press. But Infor- 
mation released said that the discussions dealt with Israeli 
water projects and their repercussions on the Arab- Israeli 
conflict; Israeli water policies' Impact on development 
projects In Jordan, Lebanon and Syria as well as Israeli alms 
and development projects In the Nile and Euphrates valleys. 

At the seminar Prince Hassan said that after concluding 
and carrying out a comprehensive plan to divert the Jordan 
River’s waters and its tributaries for Irrigation purposes In 
the Naqab Desert, as well as Intensifying Israeli settlements 
In the 1950s, Israel has taken over more water than permit- 
ted by International laws. 
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Campaign enters a new phase ' j Late Bronze Pella 

Acor details its plans cmeiform writing - ivo ^ pieces 

among discoveries of ’84 season 

iornew headquarter*? By Steven Ross Lury. But the layers arc disturb- 

A * Lj ni.li.. ed. jlnri thi»rp has Hparlv Ivpn a 


jordan 

Late Bronze Pella yields magnificent finds 

• /. . Ij. • • • 


Artist's conception of the planned new American Centre of Oriental Research 


By Slar Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The American 
Centre of Oriental Research 
(Acor) has moved into a new 
phase of Its fundraising drive 
for a new home, with mailings 
of a high-quality, illustrated 
brochure describing the new 
centre. 

The booklet contains some of 
the basic designs for the planned 
building and pictures of activi- 
ties at the present Acor building. 
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!L dC r“H!r P°*n*-by-polnl ho» 
the facilities are used and how 
they will be improved, underlin- 
ing the importance of a well- fur- 
nlshcd base for the modern ar- 
chaeologist. It lists all the Items 
that need to be paid for, with op- 
port uni ties for naming gifts or 
for the endowment of program- 
mes and chairs (professorships). 

Acor js trying to raise $1.5 
million for construction and fur- 
nishings, and another $1,5 mill- 
Ion for endowment and pro- 
gramme purposes. This follows 
the two major gifts that have 
made the project feasible: a plol 
of land near the University or 
Jordan, donated in 1982 by the 
University of Jordan; and a 
matching cash grant from the 
United States government for 
building design and site prepara- 
tion. Cash donations arc now be- 
ing sought from private Individ- 
uals, with a target of $1 million 
set for donations inside Jordan. 

Designs for the new centre 
allow for living, research and 
teaching, and even a permanent 
archaeological and ethnogra* 
phlc museum. The two upper 
floors will contain quarters for 
up to 20 resident scholars and 
staff. Two private apartments 
have been provided for visiting 
fellows and their families. The 
remaining seven bedrooms can 
accommodate up to 14 visitors on 
a short or long-term basis. A 
Director’s Apartment occupies 
part of the top floor. 

Two lower floors have been de- 
voted entirely to workshop and 
laboratory facilities. There Is 
also space set aside for a dark 
room and a library that will be 
much bigger than the one Acor 
now has. 

Acor Director David McCreery 
says progress in the Jordan- 
based fundraising effort Is "al- 
ready impressive: more than JD 
10,000 pledged or given over the 
past few months.'’ The parallel 
effort in the US is being co-or- 
dinated thro ugh _A co fl ~*'~lHfrcnt 
instlfuA faww^'ireAinerlefln Sch- 
■7° ,s of Oriental Research 
i Asor). 


Culture/ Arts 
hloom 

- AMMAN (Star) — The Depart*' 
ment of culture and Arts has wit- 
nessed a renewed burst of activi- 
ties this season, as studies, 
meetings and preparations for all 
sorts of activities are being held, 
at the department's Jahal 
Luweibdeh headquarters. 

According to the department's 
1984 plan a new programme of 
action to celebrate the Jordanian 
heritage will be introduced. The 
scope of activities of the depart- 
ment is to be widened to include 
larger areas and fields of inter- 
est. mainly in national culture, 
folklore, theatre, book- printing 
and exhibitions. 

Special attention this year will 
be given to the history of Jordan, 
where authors who can best ex- 
press the national heritage will 
be generously awarded. A sum in 
the range of JD 1,000 will be 
granted to- writers excelling in 
the spheres of literature, art and 
. poetry. 

The department will Intensify 
its efforts lo : ensure the coniP 
nued publication of Us three rtia? 

• jor magazine? . ' -r Al-Afkar, 
Al- Wisaih and A1‘ -Shabab — 
. which In the ; past have soqter 
limqs hot appeared due to finftn?, 
cial and technical reasons. : 


By Steven Ross 
Star Stafr Writer 

AMMAN — The six- year- old 
expedition to the ancient Jor- 
dan Valley site of Pella (Taba- 
qat Fahl) has come of age this 
season with the discovery of 
spectacular remains dating 
back some 3.500 years, in- 
cluding several pieces of 
cuneiform tablets — only the 
second time such tablets have 
been found in Jordan. 

The winter digging season has 
been extended, with a reduced 
staff, in order to complete the 
excavation of the new finds — 
some of which have come to 
light only in the past few days. 
Prof. Basil Hennessey of the Un- 
iversity of Sydney, the dig's co- 
director, is confident that many 
exciting new discoveries remain 
to be made — including, per- 
haps, a complete library of ta- 
blets. 

Besides the tablet fragments — 
which numbered three at the 
time Dr. Hennessey spoke to The 
Star — the Australian team at 
Pella this year, directed in the 
field by Dr. Timothy Potts, un- 
covered some beautiful carved 
ivory plaques. These seem to 
have been inlaid in a sort of high 
relief in wooden boxes. They 
were found, along with other ob- 
jects, in the same 1 6th century 
BC pit as the tablets. Across the 
wadi, on a hill known as Tell 
Husn, was found a huge tomb 
which has so far produced 
around 800 objects and pots. 

This tomb is something of an 
enigma. Dr. Hennessey said. 
The diggers have so fnr proceed- 
ed about two metres in from the 
entrance or the chamber, which 
seems to be about threo metres 
n diameter. Pottery has been 
laid down in at least five phases, 
all datable to the Middle Bronze 
(MB) lie- Late Bronze (LB) 1 per- 
iods: meaning the mid- 1 6th cen- 


tury. But the layers arc disturb- 
ed, and there has clearly been a 
lot of flooding along with roof 
collapse. Therefore it is not yet 
clear whether the five levels rep- 
resent successive phases of use 
in the tomb or some washing in 
of material from other collapsed 
tombs higher on the slope. 

The deposit of poLs and ob- 
jects, about one-and-a-half me- 
tres deep, is incredibly rich. It 
includes such things as scarabs, 
bronze toggle pins, glass beads 
and alabaster objects — and in 
addition to the 800 pieces al- 
ready found, Dr. Hennessey says 
there’s every possibility that 
there could be 800 more to 
come. Among the pottery pieces 
are well over 100 of the while 
slipware bowls characteristic of 
the Late Bronze, and other typi- 
cal LB pieces including dipper ju- 
glets and jars. Pella now has the 
largest collection anywhere of 
the ‘chocolate on white ware' — 
brown and red painting on white 
slip — that is found in many 
other LB sites in Jordan and 
Palestine. 

Cuneiform tablets * 

The cuneiform tablet frag- 
ments found on the main mound 
at Pella are proven by their con- 
text to belong to the 16th cen- 
tury BC. The three small pieces 
are "beautifully written" in Ak- 
kadian, the diplomatic language 
of the period, Dr. Hennessey 
said. However, they have not 
been interpreted yet. The only 
piece of cuneiform found in Jor- 
dan before was a more recent ta- 
blet found at the Iron Age site of 
Tawilan in an excavation direct- 
ed by Mrs. Crystal Bennett, for- 
mer director of the British Insti- 
tute for History and Archaeology 
at Amman. There is most prob- 
ably much more material at 
Pella, the dig co-dircclor says. 

In the same pll as the (ablets 
were two "absolutely magni- 
ficent" ivory-inlay boxes. The 
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Distinctive Late Bronze Age pottery from the huge tomb found at Pella this season 

(picture by Pam Dougherty) 


quality or the workmanship is 
unprecedented for this period in 
the vicinity, Dr. Hennessey 
said. On the lid of one of the 
boxes are carved two standing 
lions, with an entwined serpent 
between them- topped by an ar- 
chitectural frieze on which a 
snake is laying, and a winged 
disc of Egyptian type. This lid is 
about 13 by eight centimetres. 
One of the side panels is a design 
of Egyptian lotuses; on another 
side a pattern of rectangles with 
the Egyptian symbol known as 
’ djet* . 

Contacts have been made with 
the Department of Antiquities (o 
try to get these objects to the Bri- 
tish Museum in London for 
conservation and restoration, al- 
though they are in very good 
condition. 

About the city of Pella during 
the period from which these 
finds dale, he said that obviously 
the people buried in the rich 
tomb must have been very well 
off, and Pella must have been a 
very important settlement in this 
period. On the city mound, the 
Late Bronze Age wall has been 
discovered along with some mud- 
brick structures of the period. 


But the full extent of the LB 
settlement is not known, as the 
MB- LB phase has only begun to 
come to light this season. Some 
very rich LD tombs were found 
on Husn In earlier seasons. This 
year's finds confirm the earlier 
expectation that Late Bronze 
Pella was an advanced, literate 
society. 

Prosperous city 

Pella continued to be occupied 
in later ages, as the archaeolog- 
ists' investigations have shown. 
There is a good deep deposit of 
early Iron Age material ( I 2th- 
1 1 th centuries) ; and another 
‘ first' for this season has been 
the discovery of extensive Iron 
11a remains (10th century). 
There is also material on the 
mound that bridges the succeed- 
ing centuries, including the Hell- 
enistic period (from which the 
name Pella- after Alexander the 
Great's hometown-ls derived); 
the Persian, Roman and Byzan- 
tine (during which Pella was the 
seal of an important bishopric)-, 
and the early Islamic centuries. 

Some of these periods are not 
yet represented by well- stratified 
excavations; but surface surveys 
have found pottery from all of 
them. The Roman and Byzantine 


periods have been the object of 
much study recently, and the 
Australian team's counterparts 

— an American expedition from 
the College of Wooster in Ohio 

— have done important work at 
the Roman Civic Complex. 

Dr. Hennessey stressed, how- 
ever, that looking in the opposite 
direction, important material 
was found from the Lower Pa- 
laeolithic onwards. There has 
been hominid use of the site for 
more than I million years. In the 
last season, an excavation by 
Pella team members at a nearby 
site from the Natufian period 
(around 10,000 BC) found a un- 
ique monumental sculpture — a 
large slab covered with a pattern 
of concentric rectangles. Dr. 
Hennessey, proudly displaying a 
piece of this slab on the floor of 
the British Institute, says he also 
suspects they will find some oc- 
cupation from the Prepotlery 
Neolithic age, famous from digs 
at Jericho and ' Ain Ghazal near 
Amman. 

With what seems to be an un- 
broken chain of occupation over 
tens of thousands of years, Pella 
promises to provide weighty grist 
for the archaeological mill for as 
long as the diggers keep coming. 
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economy 

IJLTC gains trucks concession 


By Ersflia Moreno 

Special to 1 he Star 

AMMAN — The Iraqi- Jorda- 
nian Land Transport Com- 
pany ( IJLTC). now in the 
seventh month of a contract 
dispute with West German 
truck manufacturers Mas- 
chine nTabrik Aug&burg- 
Nuernbcrg (MAN), has been 
able to lake over operation of 
400 Lrucks that are aL the 
centre of the dispute. 

IJLTC gained that privilege 
from panel of arbitrators who arc 
trying to solve the conflict be- 
tween the two firms; but other- 
wise. little progress has been 
made towurds solving the dis- 
pute. The trucks have been out 
of operation for six months. For 
its part. MAN has been granted 
the privilege of access to ail ac- 
counting records relevant to the 


operation of the 40-ionne vehi- 
cles it provided. 

The dispute broke out in Au- 
gust 19X3. when a 24-month 
contract bet ween the two compa- 
nies was terminated. MAN. 
which had been engaged to pro- 
vide the trucks and operate them 
between Aqaba and Baghdad Tor 
the l wo- year period, claimed JD 
in 5 -million from IJLTC. It said 
this amount was due in lieu of 
payments it had expected to 
receive for tonnage carried. 
IJLTC. in turn, claimed .ID 5 
million for investments that it 
said MAN had not fulfilled. The 
contract was signed in May 

MAN was to be paid 9. 6 Tils a 
kilometre for each tonne it car- 
ried. up to u total of 2. 5 million 
tonnes. However, the company 
carried only 1.25 million ton- 
nes. snying Lhere wasn’t enough 
cargo traffic on the route lo 

Mi a SS. ,hc fuM Qmoui11 This, in 
JJLjC s view, meant that the 


haulage contract was only half 
completed. MAN also built only 
two uni of three garages speci- 
fied in the contract, and did not 
perform some other construction 
work. 

IJLTC' Director General 1 Lid 
Al-Fayez told The Star that all is 
going smoothly, and thaL the 
company is doing well financially 
despite l he prevailing economic 
slump. He feels confident that 
I he final set! lenient will be in 
IJLTC s favour; but win or lose, 
his company will keep its doors 
open lo new contracts with other 
(rucking firms. 

Another 350 trucks are op- 
erating for IJLTC. run by a con- 
sortium of Austria's Steyr truek 
manufacturers and the local 
Odell Nabcr and Company trans- 
port firm. Steyr was a member of 
mi earlier consortium that signed 
a l ruck sules and operations con- 
tract with IJL1C at the same 
tunc ns MAN. 
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SOUMA’ s furniture factory In Denmark 


r- K *** 


Jordan furniture business expands 
into international maker- exporter 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — A furniture manu- 
facturing and sales business 
started by a Jordanian entre- 
preneur with a small showroom 
in Suweileh has grown, some 
five years later, into a $30 mill- 
ion business with interests, in 
Jordan, Italy, Lebanon, Uhe US 
, and Denmark. Kayed Jrefsal, the 
2 9 -year- old founder and owner 
of SOUMA (the Sons of United. 
Markets Agency) . is ' now ■ plan- 
ning further .exptmsibh. of the 
' business outside Jordan. 

,Mr ( Jreisat —r who says he-was 
mistakenly identified as an “oil 
sheikh'.- iti Danish' newspapers . 
: when h$ went Into, business in 
that;. country =— .says his expert 
iehce- in? industry started about 
seven years ago*, while pc was. 
supposed , to be, doing other 
• Ihmgs. Sent to the VnlW.d; States 
(0 study to be an 1 engineer, he ! 
had ijjvested,$25',000 In a rqs-. 
taurnut i venture -in! ' Ohio. > /The., 
moriey was provide^ by hls lfa- ' 
thpr, 1 who thought it Was payirigi 
to make him fnlo/aii engineer; 1 

'After foiir ■ years, the. restatf-. 
runt went out of business, which.' 
Mr. Jreisat attributes lo; his lpck. : 
of experience. Not' having ,tKe : 
money for any more. Investments : 
at that time he took a job at a kit-' 
cheu materials and furniture fac- 
tory. which diverted him into his 
new line of business. He says he 
realised immediately that furni- 
ture would be a hot item in the 
growing economy of Jordan, so 



Kayed Jreisat . 

r . ■_ 

after working at the factory for 
14 months^ lie invested 1 some 
savings — and some more sup- 
P^l.ropriey from his father — in 
a .full furniture . showroom in the 
■ States. _ • 

. .The business was successful.! 
.and.he^-returned to Jordan in 
19 7,8.. Now he . planned to open □ 
business in. Jordan to sell Arterl- 
can t/urnllure. After convincing 
! - tf ? e worthiness of 


At fffi s , pbihl; SQUM A ■ ex pa n-i 
ded its .business to lfaiy^ '•“'’■nlnn. 
a n export, office | Ker^ife.;.- ‘ , as 


a showroom. This internationali- 
sation of the business also in- 
volved a partnership in an Italian 
factory, bringing the total in- 
vestment in Italy to some 
$120,000. Beirut was the next 
target; and as the political situa- 
tion there seemed to be calming 
down, the firm opened new out- 
lets there. However, due Lo the 
subsequent worsening of the si- 
tuation, Mr. Jreisat has lost con- 
trol of the Lebanese business and 
does not know the disposition or 
5 million Lobahese pounds' 
Worth or goods. 

in Jordan, SOUMA had expan- 
ded the Suweileh showroom to 
4.000 sq.m., and was opening 
• other outlets in Irbid and Marka. 

It engaged agents in Karak, Ma- 
fraq and Aqaba. At the beginning . 
or 1982 the firm opened a fac-' 
tory In Jordan specifically for the 
export business to Egypt: It em- 
ploys 67 workers and i produces 
about 50 sitting room suites a 
■day. .! ... ./"i; . - 

• Entry lnt<5- the Danish market 
dame- In the form of the purchase 
of an 1 entire' fur flit ure factory — 
bankruptcy price ofabout ■ 
:: 4 m l- * ™“,|9n -r arid the istart of - 
coiisiruetibft of a chrome factory 
vprt ; Jutland inland. The new ' fac- 
tor in Sen- 

*5" w, l' employ 

.150 workers;;; SQUMA; rd- gm!-' I 
; ; pjpyed 2 00; workers it the «. 

.<• activated factory, .arid win take. • 

^ moves to." ' 
WO Shifty jn Aprij ' of (his year.- ’ 
^ - production Ms worth ■ 

/abqdl $ Opo a day,- ;■ ;V • : : 



Slump deepens 

By Mamdouh El-Glialy 

I HE SHARE prices of most companies' slock decreased dur. 
nig this week, thus affecting the handling level noticeablv 
This is an indication that (he downward movement will conti- 
nue, and (hat the slight increase in prices during the past four 
weeks was only accidental. p suour 

Oyer 4J0.000 shares were handled during this week at i 
market value or about JD 400.000. divided imong 900 con- 
tracts. This is an increase in volume or 45.6 per cent com- 
pared lo last week; but Mils does not represent generally ac- 

■mH rf 1 ! 08 '- l n' S t Ue ‘u ■ l ^° dculs lnvoi ving the Arab Bank 
and ! he Islamic Bank, which together amounted to about one 
half of ull market business. 

The daily handling average come to JD 280,000 with a dc- 
viation around this average of 7 8.5 per cent or 15 7 nS r 

ite'iw taSkS;" 8 - Thc rcason ror ,he sharp deviaii ° n is 

Banks 

Because of those two deals, the hank sector - « 
jumped to 7 7 per cent of I he total market — an increase of H 
points compared to last week. The Arab Bonk had 54 5 per 

° ril,e markel - While L 

bad .6.4 and 20.6 per cent respectively. There 

Rank .!rT2- C H b C dc . n l : , md I - . alsi ' - lor lhc shares of the National 
Hank of Jordun and the Housing Bank. 

Industry 

Industrial shares accounted far 19.8 per cent of thc market 
total, a decrease of 16.7 points compared lo last week Five 
out or 28 compunies had 49.4 per cent of the sector or 9.7 
P° r c *" l 0 °/l | ' e lot£| L The Jordan Phosphate Mines Company 
had 13.8/2.7 per cenl: Intermediate Petrochemical Indus- 
* o S / 1 a P® r cenl; Arab Pharmaceutical Industry 

6.8/ 1.4 per cent, and thc Jordan Petroleum Refineries Com- 
pany 6. 1 / 1. 2 per cent. 

Services 

The services sector had 1.8 per cent of the market total, a 
decrease of 1.3 points. Within this sector two out of eight 
companies had 52.8 per cent of the sector or 0.9 per cent of 
the total. They were Jordan Electric Power with 40.7/0.7 

il , i r 'w?‘? nd Arab Inveslmcnl and International Trade, with 
12. 1 / 0.2 per cent. 

Insurance 

Thc insurance sector had 1.4 per cent of thc total: a de- 
creasc of eight points. Two out of I I companies had 36 per 

, S o Ct ,°/ r n° r , 0 6 P er ccnt ®r total; Holy Und Insu- 
rance with , I® -1/0- 3 per cent, and United Insurance Com- 
pany with 17.9/0.3 per cent. 

sb ?u res P r 62 companies were handled during this 
wck, with price decreases outnumbering increases 47-9. 
Rises in share prices included: Garage Owners Federation Of- 
Mce. closing at JD 7.800 up from JD 7.040; the Mining 

at JD 1 - 2 SS up from JD 1 . 1 00, and the Arab Insu- 
rance Company at JD 3.750 up Trom JD 3.580. 

o included /he General Investments Company at JD 

ilin down r fror " 1 JD 3 00 °i Philadelphia Insurance at JD 
iinnI°nt d{ in n i rr i 0 ^ J i J 1.150; Dar Al-Sha‘ b Press and Publica- 
r 3D 00 d £ wn f rom JD 1.180; Irbid District Elec- 
iRSSf V om P ai l | y at JD 1 .060 down from JD 1 . 140, and Arab 
Aluminium Industry at JD 0.56Q down from JD 0.600. . 

Six companies had -no Ohange in their prices. 

rrTJlt ?r a I 5 rice - index „ at closing time came to 305: a de- 
ik 6 T PS? 1 2 : 1 Percent. In the over-the-counter 

lu^ir ov^aaeMoo ares WBre handledl al * marltel va ‘ 

The weekly record- 



.A. Companies showing an increase in stock prices 
ij-/'’ ■. ' ^ Coinpaulesf with a price decrease.' ; v ' ■ 

£ i The topjin record f Iguri ' V ; ■ !• : : : i : •. • 

VmI;: : V ; :: . 1;.- .’ ■ i- • 
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SAMA opens a discount 
window to tap market 

But Saudi banks react coolly 
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■ Deposits] 



mdhey market 






By Robert Pouliot 

Star Economy Analyst 

| DESPITE ALL the doom and 
i gloom outlined recently in 
! Abu Dhabi about the dim pro- 
I spects of Arab capital mar- 
; kets, things are nonetheless 
i moving ahead, albeit slowly. 

i A case in poinl is the Jorda- 
i mail money market and banking 
1 scene, where 1 discovered 
recently a lot of resourcefulness 
in conceiving brand-new finan- 
cial instruments, from convert- 
ible bonds to revolving finance 
, operations through promissory 
! notes. 

But the latest breakthrough 
comes from neighbouring Saudi 
Arabia, where the monetary au- 
thorities have just made a bold 
move to secure its role as the 
kingdom's central bank. 

The Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency (SAMA) has been, since 
Its establishment in the 1 950s, a 
mere monitor of the domestic 
“arket. Far from playing the 
same dynamic role as the Central 
Bank of Jordan, SAMA confined 
[Is responsibilities to regulating 
“twing, protecting the Saudi 
rl yal and, most importantly, 
managing the kingdom's large 
reserves held abroad. 

However. Its role has evolved 
considerably over -the last two 

sA 1 ?* and onl V a ago. 
oama came forward with a new 
«poslt scheme equivalent to 
treasury bills. 

nJk? scheme involves weekly 
■ ° f SR350 million 

‘“bout $100 million) worth of 
banks in order to at- 

act id] e fa^ds and force a 
r *P atr »ati°n of riyals held 
ralut d '* B ?' the mBia target is 
fundi** 0 belp the government 
ch -IS current budgetary defi- 

Sn a t some $ 1 0 bill- 

yg.. d !J r, og the current fiscal 
Si*, , ad of se Uing off its 
Sam? 1 investment holdings. 
S c * tt " ow tap the domestic 
and squeeze local 

i! j : Ah old plin 

' under 

now a , nnH ' ■ for ' Marl y a year 
‘reasur? K| , |i l , nV0,v ^ d orl Binally 
that niL b 1.1 » auctiona - under 
SR6 £m b ' ^AMA was to bffer 
“t theii? n dUrin * the first year. 

i°n L ® up tp SR 500 mi'II- 
Maturity of this 
set at 91 


l ^Osbbe?^ft!filS ady ,0 80 on 
fo Ilowins a, lot of 

tankS Th°“.'i wi,h - b f 10, Saudi 
l X^ »?f».a r genulne will- 


But then, the whole operation 
came to a halt. 

First, there was heavy reluc- 
tance on the part of Saudi higher 
authorities to see the scheme im- 
plemented. After all. by its char- 
ter, SAMA is actually forbidden 
to receive or pay interest — con- 
sidered as usury under — Shari* a 
(Islamic law). But then, the 
Ulema had authorized SAMA in 
the mid-1960s to cash in inter- 
est on Us foreign portfolio, since 
there was no alternative Islamic 
system available then. 

Nearly 20 years later, how- 
ever, the situation has changed 
radically. There are quite a num- 
ber of Islamic banks operating in 
the Arab world which could ab- 
sorb a substantial part, if not all 
of SAMA's offerings had they 
been made differently. The only 
major obstacle is that aside Troni 
the Jeddah- based Islamic Deve- 
lopment Bank, there is no other 
Shari* a-oricnled institution yet 
in the Saudi kingdom. And what 
SAMA needs desperately is riy- 
nls, not Kuwaiti dinars, Egyptian 
or Sudanese pounds or even Jor- 
danian dinars. 

Indeed, the Kuwait Finance 
House or the Jordan Islamic 
Bank would need to acquire riy- 
als from the Saudi market and 
then advance them to SAMA. In 
exchange for those riyals, they 
would be forced to hand over di- 
nars. Moreover, each institution 
would charge a different cost to 
SAMA. The actual yield on such 
advances would have to depend 
on a specific yprdstic: what those 
institutions could gel on their re- 
spective markets if those ad- 
vances were made to local bor- 
rowers. 

But again, it might be con- 
tended that such yield is really 
interest, or usury, since there is 
no profit sharing. 

The Bahraini factor 

The other challenge of such a 
scheme is the effect it will have 
on the Bahraini offshore market.' 
which is at least 30 per cent 
funded by Saudi riyals. Many in- 
stitutions were very apprehen- 
sive last fall about SAMA's plan, 
for It could dry up the offshore 
riyal market at a lime when de- 
posits had already ceased to 
grow. 

A frenzy of eleventh-hour con- 
sultations took place between 
Bahrain and Saudi Arabia; and 
the plan was finally shelved. The 
two countries' are very close to 
each other and whenever the, 
kingdom sneezes, thd emirate 
catches cold; : . ' 

: .So' when the new sche me came 
into being on 1 2 February. 
eat rates in Bahrain ' Shot up ,by 


nearly a full percentage point 
over the rales offered by SAMA, 
in order to keep the market com- 
petitive. 

Reactions by Saudi bankers lo 
SAMA's latest move were not 
very enthusiastic. First, they 
were not told of the offering un- 
til the same day the scheme 
came into force. Second, no one 
could bid. Instead of the earlier 
plan to hold auctions, where the 
highest bidder would get the 
most, the yield of 8.46 per cent 
was set unilaterally by the mon- 
etary agency. Third, there was 
no indication that the deposits 
could be rediscounted. That 
means that if, for one reason or 
another, a bank needed to re- 
cover part of its deposits before 
maturity to fund other opera- 
tions, there would be no other al- 
ternative than lo go on (he inter- 
bank market. In short, it 
couldn’t “rediscount" its SAMA 
deposits by selling them back to 
SAMA even al a lower yield. 
Fourth, no one knew whether 
such deposits could be exchanged 
on the interbank market for cash 
funds. 

And Tinally, there was abso- 
lutely no link between those de- 
posits and the reserve requirem- 
ents which banks have to main- 
tain with SAMA. For example, a 
Saudi bank must set aside 7 per 
cent of all current account depo- 
sits with SAMA (against 10 per 
cent in Jordan) and only 2 per 
cent on time and saving deposits 
(against 7 per cent in Jordan). 
Those funds are then transferred 
to SAMA and yield no interest at 
all. Furthermore, whenever de- 
posits dt a bank exceed 1 5 times 
its capital and reserves, half of 
the excess deposits must be; 
transferred again with zero re- 
turn from SAMA. In Jordan, 
there is no penalty on excessive 
deposits. 

This means that to participate 
in the new- deposit scheme, 
banks must raise new funds at a 
time when there is a severe 
money crunch in the Saudi king- 
dom. For the first time, private : 
borrowers must compete directly 
with the government to keep 
their head above water. 

All those factors explain why 
bankers were rather lukewarm. 
Not more than two- thirds of the 
first offering was snatched ■ 
away, with Samba reportedly 
taking the biggest chunk of only 
SR20 million. 

The big question mark is how 
the Ulema wilLreact. Both Min- 
ister of Finance Ab'AJkhail and 
King Fahd were out of the kjing- I. 
dom when, the offering was. 
.made. . 1 

. . The coming weeks could prove 
to be crucial for : SAMA’s new ■ 
money-market scheme. ■ ,i , 




UK firm to provide simulator 


• THE SOLARTRON Electronic Group of Britain will supply 
an air traffic control simulation system al Queen Alla Inter- 
national Airport In a contract for the UK’s Marconi Radar 
Systems. The simulator forms pari of a £4 million traffic con- 
trol system Marconi Is Installing at the airport. 

Highway section up for bids 

• IN KEEPING with the practice of letting tenders for small 
segments of highway projects, to give local firms more oppor- 
tunities, the Public Works Ministry Is Inviting bids for a 
730-metre section of the Su wet leh-Je rash highway. Contrac- 
tors In the first and second ‘general* class arc eligible. De- 
tails upon payment of JD 100 from the government tenders 
directorate. Closing Date: 19 March. 

Public Security plans buildings 

• THE PUBLIC Security Directorate floats two lenders: One 
for five three- storey buildings in (be Raqim area (Closing 
Dale for bids, 10 March); and one for a single three-storey 
building with two wings. In Tabarbor (C. D. 11 March). De- 
tails upon payment of JD 140 and JD 40 respectively. 

Water consultants sought 

• CONSULTING OFFICES who are quail fled in architecture, 
civil engineering and electromechanical engineering are being 
Invited to submit their offers to supervise water and sewerage 
projects. all over Jordan. Details are available from the Water 
Authority In Jabal Hussein, upon payment of JD 20. Closing 
Date: 14 March. 

Sewerage contracts retendered 

• THE WATER Authority has re-opened bidding for three of 
thc nine Amman area sewerage contracts whose original clos- 
ing date was 14 February (Contracts & Contacts, 16/2/84). 
Contract numbers 3/84 (north of Amman), 8/84 and 9/84 
( west of Amman) are now open for bids until 1 0 March. Two 
out of the nine contracts have already been retendered (Con- 
tracts & Contacts, 23/2/84). 


New opportunities 


• WATER PUMPS: Horizontal pumping units, for stations at 
Qastal and Zatarl. Details upon payment of JD SO from the 
Water Authority. Closing Date: 14 March. 

a CONSTRUCTION: Municipality building far Mughalr 
Al-Sarhan Municipality, according to Islamic archltcctaral 
style. Details upon payment of JD 30 from the municipality. 
Closing Date: 5 March. 

• ROAD PAVING: Asphalting 100,000 square metres. De- 
tails upon payment of JD 30 from Quwdsmeh/ Juweldeli Mu- 
nicipality. Closing Date: 5 March. 

• WAREHOUSE SUPPLIES: Racking, shelving and fork lift 
for three hew warehouses In Zarqa and Aqaba. Details upon 
payment of JD 15 from Jordan Electricity Authority Pro- 
curement Department, Seventh Circle, Jabal Amman. 

• CONSTRUCTION: Municipal building for Mughayir Mii- 
hanna. Details upon payment of JD 10 from the municipal 
council. Closing Date: 4 March. 

• CONSTRUCTION: Officers* dormitory for Aqaba airport 
fire brigade. Details upon payment of JD 1 0 from the CIyII 
Aviation Directorate, tenders committee. Closing Date: 14 
March. 

• ROADWORK: Grading and asphalting 17,000 square me- 
tres. Details upon payment of JD -1 0 from Waqqas. Municipal- 
ity. Closing Date: 4 March. 

• AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS: Mazar Agricultural Centre 
In Karak, and warehouses and offices In Detr Alla. Details 
upon payment of JD 1 5 and JD 10 respectively from the local 
lenders committee, Ministry of Agriculture. Closing Date for 
both tenders: 7 March. 

• FARMING CHEMICALS: 1,500. tonnes of urea fertiliser 
and 50,000 methyl bromide gas cylinders. Details upon 
payment of JD 10 from the Jordan Valley Farmers Federa- 
tion. Closing Date: 10 March. 

• SUGAR: Ten thousand tonnes. Details upon payment of JD 
5 from the Ministry of Supply. Closing Date: 8 March. 

• CONSTRUCTION: Foundation work and bridges with a toad- . 
bearing capacity of 25 tonnes. Details upon payment of JD 120 
from Aqaba IRailway Corporation, Ma’ao. Closing Date: 20 
March. 

• RAILWAY LOADER: Details from railway offices In Ma*an, 
upon payment of JD 34. Closing Dale: 20 March. 

a BOWLING ALLEY equipment; Supply and maintenance. 
Details upon payment of JD 10 from University of Jordan len- 
ders committee. Closing Date: 19 March 

• DOUBLE- CABIN diesel trucks: Details upon payment of JD 
7.500 from the Water Authority. Closing Date: 18 March, 

•' FODDER SUPPLY: 2,000 pallets of bran and 2,000 ton- 
nes of clover pressed in standard bales, to be delivered on 30.: 
March. Details from Jordan Co.- operative Organlzatlon.-Clbs- 
: lqg Date: 6 March. 
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US cash still held hostage 


By Star Staff Writer 

THE TANGLED web of busi- 
ness interests and conflicting 
claims left behind by the 
break five years ago between 
the United States and Iran 
will take many more years to 
unravel. According to an arti- 
cle In the Washington-based 
'MidEast Report’, more than 
3.800 American firms filed 
some $5 billion in claims 
dgainst the Iranian govern- 
ment and Iranian companies 
with- the US- Iran Claims Tri- 
bunal, between 20 October 
1982 and 19 January 1983. 
The claims were for compen- 
sation for expropriation of 
assets, breach of contract and 
unpaid debts. 

More than a year or work has 
left the tribunal still with thou- 
sands of cases to settle, includ- 
ing 400 major ones. And Iran’s 
revolutionary leaders do not 
seem well-disposed to settle cor- 
porate claims quickly, except in 
cases where their interests or fu- 
ture needs are cEcarly at stake. 

The nine- member tribunal, ex- 
traordinary in the number and 
complexity of cases it must face, 
w«s set up under the January 
1981 hostage accord which ar- 
ranged the release of 52 Ameri- 
cans held in the US embassy in 
Tehran between 4 November, 
1979 and 21 January, 1981. 
Under the agreement, the US 
put $1 billion of the Iranian ass- 
ets frozen in the United States 
during the crisis into an account 
held in escrow by the Central 
Bank of Algeria at a subsidiary of 
the Dutch Central Bank. The ac- 
count is commonly referred to as 
the ' ‘security account. ” 

It was further agreed that 
funds from that account would 
be used to offset the settlement 
of claims registered by US com- 
panies or individuals against Iran 
and by Iranian parlies against US 
Interests. I 

Additionally, the agreements 1 
obliged Tehran to replenish this 1 
account if the funds fell below I 
$500 million. In a separate ac- 1 
tion, the US also put $1,418 1 

billion of frozen Iranian assets s 
into an escrow account at the e 
Bank of England to be used in J 
settling claims outstanding with S 
over 300 US banks, in connec- 1 
(ton with non- syndicated loans * 
(commonly referred to as “Ac- s 
count Number 2”). 1 

Long line 1 

Despite some progress over the r 
past year or so at. the tribunal, f. 
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Commercial Interests were big losers In 


revolution 


the newsletter says, the line of 
security account claimants 
awaiting the chance to bo heard 
is still a long one. As of 1 5 Janu- 
ary, 1984, some 400 of the 518 
major corporate claims (defined 
us those exceeding $250,000) 
remained pending, according to 
David Stewart, chief administr- 
ator at the Orfice of Iranian 
Claims in the Office of the Legal 
Adviser to the US State Depart- 
ment. 


. Eighteen of those cases were 
either voluntarily withdrawn or 
terminated by the tribunal. The 
remaining 100 were either adju- 
dicated or settled. Stewart put 
the number of smaller claims 
(below $250,000) pending at 
approximately 2,710. 

The total amount paid to clai- 
mants to date Trom the $1 billion 
security account is SI 75. 3 mill- 
ion. The account, which had ac- 
crued interest of more than 
$300 million by the end of 
1983, has funds of close to 
$1,125 billion. The US clai- 
mants have lost 22 contested 
awards. 

US banking claimants against 
Iran have fared much belter than 
their corporate counterparts, for 
the most part because of the im- 
portance to Iran of preserving 
its access to Western credit and 
the advantage to Tehran of re- 
solving its claims for back inter- 
est on deposits in US banks. 
Some 51.391 billion, out of 
$1,418 billion in Account Num- . 
ber 2, has been paid out to some 
25 US banks, all In negotiated 
settlements, according to the US 
Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington. 

Meanwhile, US banks have 
paid some $616 million to Iran 
in deposits and interest. There 


WATER AUTHORITY 
ZARQA— RUSEIFA WATER & 
SEWERAGE PROJECT 
CONTRACTS 1, 2 A, 8 AND 10 

Pr 5 qu *, llfied contractors for contracts I, 2 A. 
and 10 and contractors who purchased tender 
documents for contract 8 are hereby notified that 
changes in the, bidding documents will he Issued 
soon and that the bid opealng dates for these 
contracts have been extended as follows: - 


Contract 1 
Contract 2A 
Contract 8 
Contract 1 0 


April 2 , 1984 
March 31, 1984 
March 31, 1984 
April 4, 1984 


Mohammad S. Kilaai 
President 
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Howe calls for export boost 


By Abdulsalam Massarueh 

star Washington Correspondent 

Sfci W ashington — The timing for the new 
I : j££KS£ * the New York Times and 
cUwr leading American newspapers about 
‘ thp exchange of views between Palestine 
elite ration Organization Chairman Yasser 
'Sand American officials which took 
fSace over an extended period of time, 
1 through Dr. John Edwin Mroz, as Amen- 


‘Time is running out in the 
West Bank’ , Reagan, told 


• LONDON Britain's share of the “crucial" Middle r. ‘^intermediary, was not accidental, 
market has declined from around 20 ner cent in ik. 

a static nine to 1 0 per cent, Foreign^cret.rJ sE It was laid with precision by Zionist el 

Howe said here. In a speech to the Middle East a J ^^ieinents in the United Stales who wen 

read out on his behalf, Howe called on British ■ mi " 1 m " rp 

win back their share of the market. 


of are 47 US banks with oulstand- 
its ing disputes, according lo Trea- 
rd sury official Rick Newcomb, 
u- Newcomb also said that Account 
8 Number 2, which incidentally is 
;d interest-bearing, has enough 
)) money to cover all existing 
to claims. 

, Irfln is at present negotiating 
. with only six US banks, accord- 
.ing to William Keough of the Ira- 
nian Assets Litigation Reporter 
in Edgeinont, Pennsylvania. Re- 
■e portedly among those banks are 
»r Irving Trust Co. of New York 
e and Mellon Bank of Pittsburgh, 
i- each with claims of about $10 
it million. 

t r Major US banking institutions 
to have settled their financial 
scores with Iran include: the US 

- Bfl nk with a 
fi $4 1 9.5 million settlement; Bank 

- of America which received $472 

■ as* 1 . f -M™ iran and p aid 

i $289. 1 million to Bank Markazi 
f Tor back interest; Chemical Bank 
3 settlement; 

■ First National Bank of Chicaao 
i with a $13,077 million sef 

Uement; Chase Manhattan Bank 
Corp. with $92 million from 
Iran and $121 million paid in 
back interest payments; Citibank 
$J 25 million settlement 
and $132 million paid to Bank 
Markazi; American Express 
International Banking Corp. with 
8 ® 2 ^ 15 million settlement; 
and Republic National Bank- 
N.Y. with a $15 million set- 
tlement. 

Selective ' 

Private and- US government 
sources agree that Iran is quite 
■selective about the US corporate 
claims it will settle . expedi- 
tiously. According to a variety of 
sources, Iran has bent over back- ' 
wards to accommodate compa- 
nies with whom Tehran would 
like to continue doing business 
I? i 50 ? 1 ? ca ?es, Tehran has set- . 
tied claims in less than six weeks 
and then revived business rela- 

huMiln? th u cora Panies in 
S3{J or1, ■,. I , ran has been most 
vv ? th ,u P pller8 °r certain ■ 
technologies and spare parts for 

fate'shah 1 l ° . U " der the 

Other cases which Iran ap- 
pears disposed to settle quickly 
lhat possibly es- 
tablish an unfavourable legal 

fhffr r £[. future cases ®of ' 
their km4. This has . been parti- . 
cularly true for cases where the 
tribunal is close to making an un- 
favourable ruling.. According ' 
legal sources.|such was the can* 
^nt’srecentsettlernenl 
of $42.75 million on agreed ' 
terms fnxotnpensation for its In- 
vestment in • Polyacryl Iran *. ■ 

iount ■ agreement ;’!to , . date'' 1 ■ 

SttSWCXUfe 


Howe said here. In a speech to the Middle East Weinents in the United Stales who were 
read out on his behalf, Howe called on British borin 8 * ^rispiring 10 ' ’ m,| k more concessions 
win back their share of the market ' “ ^"^kjfiwn the Lebanon -fatigued Reagan Admi- 

\r -* T .. ‘ [nistraiioii; and to pre-empt any new at- 

More North sea licences erantpH tempts by the While House lo put fresh 

° o 1 dll leu efforts in the damaged wings oi President 
[Reagan’s 1982 peace initiative for the 

* frmit^^ oMhe u3r»?il?n J 1 ’ 111 ? 11 * cowtIbi lit After the United States received its 

eluXa deeD waters S ? iwi military and diplomatic defeat, 

and Hphrin Jo i«ia,, r ,L I,< L rt ° 8 i? d wes * °f ^“Blsk Shellui ! since the Vietnam war, in Lebanon, there 

* the BOvermaeaL were reports circulating in Washington 
e E 3 ?? chana “-? I ? tb sa,d hls indicate that the Reagan adminis- 

Ing and about which have . had Ult,e or «■*»! {ration wants to recover its lost prestige in 
maintain and * ]tt [ e was ! known, as well iibfthe sands of debacle of Lebanon, and be- 

whlch reached record lewh^To A" ° f exp,ora,lon ^IDlqJ gin working towards expanding the Middle 
wmen reached record levels In 1983. T-fot peace process in the West Bank, and 

Ras Al-Khaimah to Qtflrt ^ Diplomatic sources in Washington 

JV.11CU Ulctll to Sian Oil have suggested to President Reagan and 

CXpOrtS ,-.his Secretary of State George Shultz, that 

i “time is running out in the West Bank, 
j and that the Shamir- Arens regime is 
[ about to announce the annexation of the 
•BAS AL-RHA1MAH, UAE — The Emirate of Ru/U-!'^ est and ^ aza officially, without 
Khaimah will start exporting oil some time this summer g Binnfi any respect or attention to any Am- 
officially stated here. Production from the “Saleh 1 -S' erican P rotcsLs " 

«« * c " came onstream on 3 January, so fir totili ... 

200,000 barrels. Final tests are underway on “Saleh 2 r 1 > Another lssu e is the impending US Sen- 
and a third well is to be spudded soon. ale action, sponsored by Zionist- fanatic. 



Saudi- US trade declines 


* Another issue is the impending US Sen- 
ate action, sponsored by Zionist- fanatic. 
New York Senator Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
nan, which calls for senatorial resolution 
lo force the United States government to 
jnove its embassy from Tel- Aviv to Jer- 


Yasser Arafat 

usalem and recognize the city as Lhe capi- 
tal of Israel. This upcoming round of con- 
frontation, between the US administra- 
tion and members of the Senate, is send- 
ing all concerned Middle Eastern diplo- 
mats in the Stale Department scurrying 
and looking Tor any excuses to stop this 
conspiracy, which, if it succeeds, will 
have far deeper ramifications to the re- 
maining American prestige in Lhe Arab 
and Islamic world. 


SSlT ? e ‘ ™ 8 l *»*•»■ ™ « ■»'« 2 Phalangi sts blamed for missing 

frn^o, h J,°A Ia u, yea f or declining American Inpsrti j [ ° ° 

from Saudi Arabia. An American embassy official here sail _ • ▼ -\ ___ 1 _ » \ _ 1 

•I? d7 v sS!’ w ? rfl, .A 1 , 4,39 hmioa ia ,98 ** wwrtfc® 8 persons in Lebanon, while Israel 

0DlJ * 2 - 71 1 l-cuaixuii, 

ri . is accused of a new massacre 


Interest-free loans for Saudis 


RIYADH — The Real Estate Development Fund (REDF), 
set up by the Saudi Finance and National Economy MnMrji, 
is providing Interest-free loans for middle and low law* 
saudis to build both private and commercial houriaj. A 
spokesman said REDF could lend up to 50 per cent fori 
project, the cost of which did not exceed $2.28 mUlloi 
ars. 


Undiscovered oil estimates shrink 

• WASHINGTON — The amount of oil left lo fjfjJ ¥ 
world s energy needs Is less than some optimists would , 1IM D 
think and may even be smaller than conservative csl , . ?s 
according to United States government researchers. Jn i. 

, ?i° D g l c .^! . Sur v ®y ( USGS) report, specialists warattrt c “? 
1|718 billion barrels of crude remain to be recovered by ^ 
ventlonal means, compared to other estimates citing M™ 
of over 2,000 billion barrels. 

Shell consolidates US holdings 

fJJ™ HAGUE — The Royal Shell Group, a Dutch-jWjJ 
huv ’ 5? 8 d * cId€d to Invest a total of $5.5 MB J j 

buy tbe rest, offshores In Shell Oil Company In the 
States In a bid to have fall control over Shell 8 s growl*! ** 
rSL , |L ‘ wns announced here. The shell headqj* 

Crn.,i „i H L aild igsued * statement saying the Koytl 
Grou p alre ady controls 70 per cent of the shares |» 
ln t ? e States, and the rest of 

win soon be purchased to monopolise the American coacern. 


seeks to promote imports 


“j Japan will take steps to promote Imports 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson of the Lebanese rorces having for months 

i star n#>nPVB r n rr M m»iiPni denied having a Single detainee, (has) re- 

Jstar Geneva Correspondent cognized that 120 persons were illegally 

jENEVA — In a report delivered by the detained. The so-called Phalangisls tribu- 
nternalional Federation of Human Rights nals are only illegal institutions which at- 

sfore the Human Rights Commission tempt to replace the legally constituted sl- 

resently meeting in Geneva, it was noted ate. 

t?arVm?4fnT lS H n8 of 2 ’ 01 ' P e r rsons The report concludes, lhat there is 
Lebanon ! h , 8 f. nd .^ “oaccounted for in rea son the Phalangists, humiliated 

: Sfv A i £S ‘I s n Sa,d t0 1x3 VoT 8 by military defeat, could proceed to the 
£' y 'f 1 9 0mmittc ® of f e,a ' execution of the disappeared still in their 
: *s teen form Jri fly W ‘ VGS Snd molhers ‘ possession. ’ 1 We appeal urgently so that 
tv ■* every pressure should be exerted to obtain 

ime report states that as these disappea- the liberation of persons still detained by 
»nces are attributed to the Phalangisl the Phalangists. “ it said. 

'’bu^wiS A plea W3S made for a apecial working 

reversals in political control, more group of the commssion^^ 

feeling free to do so It states 245 tigative committee of experts to Lebanon 

Palestinians and 208 Lebanese are known and f° r lhe Human Bights Commission to 

o have disappeared in the ban 51 of thS send a telegram to President Amin . Gj- 

|halangists before 1982. Since lhat time. ma Y el t0 1x5111 p r? l ^ st and demand the sl ' 

' s, documented that 605 Palestinians, tuation be remedied. 

_ J®P C8e and 200 civilians of other A report by Petra, the Jordanian news 
Uf vT ,es ’ Inoluding Turks and Syrians agency said Tamara Jones, a journalist of 

DeB ? added to the list. This has been Jewish origin has revealed a new massa- 

P a result of the acts of the Lebanese for- ere committed by Israel. Tamara claimed 

hVi? nce , lhe Israeli invasion of Lebanon that Israel ha? killed and buried more than 

fin June, 1982. 5.000 Palestinian and Lebanese prisoners 

IrjTha . . since 1982. Tamara who is touring the 

r he maSEl- iSf r „ ck ! arges that durmg United Slates and Canada prepared the re- 

m the Palestinian cam P s of port at the alleged burial site In Upper Ga- 

:il9Ro u. jhatila, and up to December. |ji efl She told people in Montreal and 

Lnernfiu n Sjj ds of civili ans disappeared, Toronto lhat the Israelis did not only kill 


ere committed by Israel. Tamara claimed 
lhat Israel ha? killed and buried more than 
5.000 Palestinian and Lebanese prisoners 


I |R5 kl* d Bhatila, and up to December. 
neraiii n fe d * of civilians disappeared, 
aeS kidnapped by Phalangists, ad- 
mirnL P l rmanent Positions of Phalang- 
1 0 " ave acquired sinister reputa- 

a * 50 ootes that there are 
Ifeos and l lh a -t d ?^ en lively operating pri- 
lhe the infkmous of these 
[■forces council of (he Lebanese 

IW \ SiJLSfV Ifc,rut * There have been a 
frced afl « the. payment of a 
f iand .ifinff *iS?^’ nUn 8 .several thou- 


jrt January. 1983 after a list 
was prepared by the 

ioi 

P J 

ed 
es 



of the Lebanese forces, having for months 
denied having a single detainee, (has) re- 
cognized that I 20 persons were illegally 
detained. The so-called Phalangisls tribu- 
nals are only illegal institutions which at- 
tempt to replace the legally constituted sl- 
ate. 

The report concludes, lhat there is 
every reason the Phalangists, humiliated 
by military defeat, could proceed to the 
execution of the disappeared still in their 
possession. ’ ‘ We appeal urgently so that 
every pressure should be exerted to obtain 
the liberation of persons still detained by 
the Phalangists.” it said. 

A plea was made for a special working 
group of the commission to send an inves- 
tigative committee of experts to Lebanon 
and for the Human Rights Commission to 
send a telegram to President Amin Ge- 
mayel to both protest and demand the si- 
tuation be remedied. 


President Reagan 

Middle Eastern analysts in Washington, 
say the US government was caught una- 
ware that the Israelis were ready to “blow 
the whistle” on these efforts which were 
made in the context of American efforts 
to bring a peaceful settlement between Is- 
rael and the Palestinians. Dr. Harold 
Saunders, former assistant secretary of st- 
ale for Near East during the Carter admi- 
nistration has said contacts which were 
conducted in I980and 1981 were not in 
contravention to the infamous Kissinger 
promise lo Israel not Lo recognize the 
PLO. 

Dr. Saunders said that the ‘Kissinger 
promise’ of 1975 did not preclude talking 
to the PLO. Therefore, the Israelis could 
not accuse the United Stales and say that 
it has violated the Kissinger promise. But 
the outcry which was voiced over Ameri- 
can television by Israeli ambassador Meir 
Rosenne, who condemned these contacts, 
is an indication or the bad faith of Israe- 
lis in relations to the Palestinians. 

According to Palestinian and other Arab 
sources in Washington there are two im- 
portant aspects in this episode, which 


middle east 


were ignored in (he heal of the debate in 
American public forums, especially in the 
analysis of the New York Times. These 
points are: If the contacts began with a 
Palestinian proposal to work out a formula 
by which the FLO would recognize Israel’s 
right to exist and pertinent UN resolu- 
tions in exchange for US recognition of 
the PLO, then why is the American admi- 
nistration so defensive about the con- 
tacts? These sources argue and say that: 
"After all, the declared policy of the US 
government is that it would be willing to 
recognize the PLO if it recognized 
Israel.” 

The second point that these Palestinian 
American sources state is: Why was this 
time in particular chosen to leak the 
story? Ls it because it fils with Israel's 
campaign of pressure on the Reagan Ad- 
ministration to ignore Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak's advice to talk to the 
PIX)? 

The Israeli fanatics and the school of 
thought of Begin- Sharon excuse was bent 
on swallowing the West Bank from the 
minute they went into Lebanon. They 
were ready to leave Lebanon after demo- 
lishing its roots for the price of not being 
evicted from the West Bank and Gaza, 
which biblical-fanatics of the Israeli revi- 
sionist movement. Begin and his group, 
believe that it was “their own land” 
which God promised them when they were 
in Egypt. . . 

Observers, who followed the contacts 
and relationship between the PLO and the 
US government in more than one case, 
were astonished to hear Mr. Robert Mc- 
Farlane. national security advisor, and a 
student of Henry Kissinger (who certainly 
knows about these contacts) say, that 
“neither he nor the president are aware 
of these talks.” 

If there was no Israeli invasion of Leba- 
non no one can tell what would have been 
Ihe outcome of these contacts. The Israe- 
lis are appearing again that they are not 
winning the battle to claim their in- 
nocence, and say that Lhe PLO was not 
willing to recognize and talk to them. Dr. 
Saunders, who said he was aware of these 
talks, said also that, had there been no Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon, Chairman 
Yasser Arafat was willing to come 
through in recognizing Israeli recognition 
of the Palestinians, which could have 
meant a real solution for the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict. 



an unlimited number of Arab prisoners 
but also scattered their bodies in urban 
areas thus challenging Arab feelings. Ta- 
mara displayed photographs bearing 
marks and evidence as to the whereabouts 
of the dead bodies. 

She also took a shot of a heliport near 
the burial site, believed to have been used 
to transport bodies. Tamara said she got 
to know about the disappearing prisoners 
E laniMr.v 1983 after a list of those pri- 


Committee sits on Jerusalem’s status 

WASHINGTON — The Senate Foreign Relations Committee began hearings 23 
February on whether the United States embassy In Israel should be moved from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 

The Reagan administration strongly opposes the hearings, regarding them as 
an unconstitutional violation of the powers of the president. On 16 August last 
year, State Department spokesman Alan Romberg reiterated American policy 
on the status of Jerusalem. 

“We’ve had a consistent Jerusalem policy for. three decades,* 8 Romberg 
said. “We do not recognize Jerusalem as Israel* s capital. We have never re- 
cognized unilateral actions by any state In lhe area as affecting the statns of 
Jerusalem. 88 

Mr. Romberg added that the United States regarded East Jerusalem occupied 
by Israel in 1967, as “occupied territory within the meaning of United 
Nations Secnrity Council Resolution 242 and subject to applicable Internat- 
ional law and conventions.* 8 

Finland increases aid to UNRWA 

VIENNA: The government of Finland has increased Us annual contribution to 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees 
(UNRWA). Finland presented a cheque for $5,369,872 this year showing an 
increase of $54,000. The total. contribution of Finland to UNRWA since the 
agency began operations in 1950 Is over $54 million. 

Five detained for 1 illegal’ building 

NAZARETH — Arab leaders here have urged the Israeli Interior Ministry to 
free Immediately. five Beduln who are being detained until they demolish houses 
they built ID years ago. The five were arrested three months ago for defying 
several orders to demolish the houses. A lawyer for the Bednln explained that 
the Arab leaders have asked for the release of the five because, sincere efforts 
are being made by Arab mediators id find a solution fo the case. Some Israeli 
Members of Knesset (MKs) have. proposed the extension of the Beduln ' s area of 
jurisdiction, to enable the granting of permits to the deUI hed persons. But t)ie 
Interior Ministry rejected the pro posaL saying “such a move would encourage 
others 1 to disobey t|ie lew as well' 1 
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'Iran, Israel violate Fourth 
Geneva Convention, 'says ICRC 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

Slur Geneva c.'urruspondcni 

GENfEV/V — The problems confronting 
}v e Il, / t f^n^ ,onal Committee of the Red 
Cross ( ICRC.I were Lhe subject of a press 

o? n rr£r nC £ he ^ lasl J wee . k ' The President 
?* ,CRC Mr. Alexandre Hay’s address at 
he conference focused on Israel and 
Iran. Referring to Israel. Mr. Hay noted 
that the attitude of the occupying authori- 
ties in the territories in the past few 
months had become more difficult for the 
! s Pp clf y ir *g that contacts with indi- 
viduals there are increasingly harder to 
come by. He said the Israeli authorities 
paid less attention to what the ICRC was 
saying and that often it became a question 
of non- respect of the terms of the Fourth 
Geneva Convention as Israel does not re- 
cognise applying the convention to the 
territories. Mr. Hay observed that the si- 
tuation is continuing to worsen and that 
consequently ICRC officials have set in 
motion talks to improve it. 

Speaking on the status of prisoners 
emanating from the Iran- Iraq war, Mr 
Hay said the situation Is again very diffi- 
cult. He explained that following public 
outrage last May the ICRC had been able 
to resume visits to Iranian * prisoner of 

J? r nnn a P lpS - *i nd has now registered 
42 000 Iraqis being held. He noted that 
incidents of organized demonstrations in- 
cluding stone throwing and insults have 
become increasingly frequent, endanger- 

L35 the EStt of ICRC Personnel. 
Moreover, ICRC personnel have been ex- 
pel led from Iran, being charged with spy- 
ing. Mr Hay deemed both the allegations 


Sudan: 


and the physical abuse to be “ very serious 
attack on the head of the ICRC delega- 
tion. *' For these reasons, visitation to 
Iran had been stopped in July, 1983, and 
there have been no more to dale, he said. 

According to Mr. Hay. the ICRC has 
sent a message to all 155 signatories of 
the Geneva Convention, noting the deter- 
iorating situation in Iran. He said, the or- 
ganization had been able to ‘‘lake action 
in favour of Iranian prisoners of war de- 
tained in Iraq in a satisfactory way and 
that access is perfectly possible, but such 
is not the case in Iran. Mr Hay added 
however, that, there were some prisoners 
in Iraq whose names were held by the 
ICRC and whom the Red Cross officials 
had not been able to see. All the same 
“the situation there was satisfactory" 
he added. 

The ICRC president said he has recently 
met in Geneva with Iran’s Foreign Minis- 
ter. All Akbar Velyati, and was verbally 
assured ICRC delegates who might go to 
Iran would be protected and that “there 
woidd be no problems.” But when he 
asked that this be confirmed in writing, 
with guarantees on several points 
concerning the Geneva Convention he 
was told “You don’t have confidence, we 
cannot give you this in writing, our verbal 
statement must be enough.” 

Mr Hay believes the Iranian authorities 
allow into the prison camps people who in 
principle have no reason for being there, 
tie ieels these are individuals who try to 
influence Iraqi prisoners against their 

gates ofThe fcRC* nd a ' S ° “ 8alnSl ^ 


Civil war, riots threaten 
Nimeiri s government 


LONDON (Agencies) — There are mount- 
ing signs that the 15-year rule In the Su- 
f* n Caafar Nlmeirl fs near 

" s * n jj- Sfl 11 ™ ln ihe south - riots In the 
capital, Kqartoum, and economic bank- 
®re combining to shatter what the 
United States sees as a Western bastion In 
north- eastern Africa. 

It Is dangerous to write off Nlmeirl, a 
former array colonel with a great flair for 
political manoeuvring. He was once ousted 
;„ a . Conun ? ,,i!rt coup * buf emerged from 
all to regain power. Bqt now he scarcely 
bl f Prudential ; palace, where in 
SSlH health he broods on the relentless 
rebel stren * lh i“ the southern, 
!? pr I ovlnces * ^Expatriates work- 
t5SJSf.J. e . Wlo W rt pr °i ec ‘s. Including 
the exploitation of desperately- needed oil, 
have been withdrawn to Khartoum after a 
spate of shootings and kidnappings. 

Unconfirmed reports say that tiOO peo- 

r ?J e ! s saak a Nile Steamer a 
fortnight ago. If the Nile route Is closed, 
Nlmeirl s southern garrisons will depend 
hy air — roads are poor and 
heavily mined. Scroral thousand rebels are 
former regular troops who have deserted to 
me Anyanyo II' movement since last Au- 
gns s renewal of the civil war which the 

1960s* 11 secossionlst8 f ought In. the 
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I. 1 ] ,e United States Is alarmed that Su- 
| d *° s . neje-collapse has worsened rela- 
tions In the Horn of Africa. The region Is 
seen as strategically vital — bordering the 
Red Sea and controlling the Nile waters 
SKI? 1 *-?® 1 totally depends; Nlmeirl 
has accused Ethiopia and Libya of helping 

i S ch * r * es r| ng *larm Mis 

In the State Department. Colonel Muam- 
Biar Qadhmfy of Libya Is net only the 
sworn enemy of Nlmeirl (for example, 
fhpy support opposing sides in the Chad ci- 
vil war), but is also regarded by the Am- 
ericans as the foremost left-wing trouble- 
maker In the Muslim world. 

Ethiopia Is likewise viewed as a hostile 
not Spot' on the African map and there 

( Is little doubt, that the rebels opposing 
Nimeiri operate from bases along Sudan's 
Wild eastern borders with Ethiopia. But 
the Ethiopian leader Colonel Menglstu 
Miriam, has his own Interna! difficulties: 


the Ida 
and Tli 


tag- running insurrections In Eritrea 
Igrei. 


Sadiq al Mahdi 

President Nimeiri has always given re- 
fuge to dissidents from Ethiopia. This 

th S ^i?°ii C ji c #S h«en discreetly ignored by 
the United States since Washington would 

^sS| Ul Ve"! 1 / by t i l , C l|ovvnfaU of Men- 

10 nhfl rnfc l8 « f urrenll y propped up by 
4nJi«?° 0 S b tro ° ps and several hundred 
Soviet advisers. But now Nimeiri’ s col- 

I* looking much the stronger possi- 
bility. His exit and likely replacement bv 
“™ r * ra,l J c 1 a » regime woild 
form the balance In the region. Nlmefrl 
lopped off the Communist leadership but 
the rank and file is biding its. tlm i n 
Khartoum. They wonld repeal the Sharia 
law recently Introduced by Nimeiri to an? 
pease Islamic extremists, but would prob- 

L b c , ^ J : a harih 

educated Sadiq el-Mahdl, leader of the 
powerful Ansar sect. Sadiq. a former 

e r r ’ ha , 8 bt6n heIi tacommuni- 
cado In jail for six months, after he had 
“" de Calls lo bls follow- 

ere. About 80 of the . Ansar, leadership 
have also been rounded up.: ® 

men Nlmeirl visited Washlhitott last 

&?J pb « r, h6 r waS a 1*“ red ^ fult backlna 
by- the i ^ AdmlnlstraHbnT-^ and b? 

h i lnise,f ' ln * WhMe House 
■^hat. 'The Americans give- more jild to Su- 
dan thanlq any Otjhei 1 country optheAfrU 
can continent (Egypt excepted),, . 





™ r ,ra "' S Ram " di Be**" co„dl ( l, ns W; 

each sayfiifi t hasSm™ * , S1 , deS - W,th ta,n number of lowns <*" beic£ 

attacks by ihl o^her" ' Mr Hav nnf e H 01 H° ?JT ‘h™ 8 , ln A ordeT lhat ,here 
feels that there is a' rhInJp r! d ' Hc u? understanding between lhe h»«£ 

provement as tho iraoi* i! ance ^ 0r mi ‘ l Nltan,s - We arc ready to seifve aii' 
P as the Iraqis have agreed to intermediary,” Mr Hay conducted. L 


Assad prefers a Lebanon bn! 
the old Muslim-Christian line! 


By Patrick Scale 

T The cha nge in the Soviet 

llrtPnI S H iP r 18 , a A niajor se ‘back for Pre- 
sent Hafez al Assad of Syria, who had a 
cJom personal relationship with Yuri An- 

Already Assad has experienced the 
problem of an ailing Soviet leadership — 

ne™ Sovi^VlcadeKhip abl * Sh ' rUS1 Wilh 

nrSn 7 an * c wil1 reinforce the Syrian 
Hne fhp / c , ha - aClerislic cauli °n in hand- 
^|re w1ih Pl ?h IVe Sil , ualion in ^banon 

iiisssss 

Me the US and Israel out of Lebanon But 
tones*/ statp XT, 10 di ^ a nlle the Le 

ing^ Mr he has been 'ry- 

ESSSlSa^as 

stc h |e eV ^^ hel Lrfe a ^, r,<,S - 

Amin Gemayel^ rhli^i ° f President 
Party, allied 'io j*ra? rS 1 PhalQnge 

the Ca ptala T „g e e paVty'S° f 

not a sound prop . Have th/rS" b, - uslCr is 
alternative but to reo^h Sh? r,S ! ,ans any 
masevis which after in n channels to Da- 

•heir Irt- Jt-'Sy" W ' ‘V” 

begiimingofthecivn u*r 7 6 ’ al lhe 
...again? Bdt.the : p«ce T y < do so 

Syrta.is.conredina a sharT 8 deal wllh 
1 : ° r 

•a A? K m opths ■ latdr ■ S’ ■¥ ovv ‘ % niere - 

ailTr ■>*"**** y m 






brother Amin is battling for his 
life, and the dream is shattered. 

The immediate prospect for 
a prolonged political and miliiary 5 
mate in which local warlords ^ 
territory they hold — and in*? 1 ;" j 
fires of extremism are fuelled. 
camps. America's long career as men 
cipa] external influence on IM 1 ( 
East has been badly shaken. The 
Union muy soon have to be given » 
at the top table. Israel's ambilton o 
minatc the Levant has collapsed 
regional weight has been confinne«>. , 

Most threateningly for the : 

status quo. the real victor of the t» ^ 
Lebanon may well turn out to w ^ 
Having got rid of the Shah, and t® 1 * 

US eagle, revolutionary Shi’ | sm ^ 
claiming a fresh success in the sir 
Beirut. 

Aghast at America's blunders. &*hjj , 
of a coherent political strategy, w* ^,1 
inability to defend its friends. , 

speh as Saudi Arabia and; the Guff ^ 

;doms tremble at this further^tnum^ 
their enemies. They, like many tjb* 
are, hoping that Syria will manage } ii 
tain the .force of revolutipn. PerhJ^fr 
.new. mph fn the Kremlin 
America, at least, to rethink;^ 1 ”/ 
East without too much losS ff “ . 

: 0 .{ 



The South Africans 
leave Angola 

THE NEWS of South African troop dts- 
i engagement In southern Angola could 
I not have come at a more opportune time 
j than It did a week ago. It went to con- 
! firm (he belief that the apartheid re- 
I glme Is now really serious to make 
peace with its neighbours and end hos- 
tilities In the region. First signs of this 
change of attitude were seen In the 
January talks between Mozambican 
and South African government officials 
In Pretoria. The two countries have 
since signed a security pact. 

To ensure a smooth withdrawal of the 
troops, South Africa and Angola have 
formed a Joint commission to monitor 
the whole process, a move which South 
African Foreign Minister Pik Botha 
said was a “historic event” In sou- 
thern Africa. Truly, It was a historic 
event In the region because It was 
something which could - not have been 
thought of or Imagined about a year 
ago, as a result of the degree of hostili- 
ties between the two countries. 

Apart from the fact that the withdra- 
wal will enable the Angolan government 
to assert its full authority over the 
country, It also augurs well for earlier 
Independence for Namibia (South West 
Africa). For many years, South Africa 
Insisted on Ihe withdrawal of the nearly 
25,000 Cuban troops In Angola before 
It agreed to any disengagement of Its 
troops and also came to the negotiating 
table to discuss the future of Namibia 
over which It extends sovereignty. 

But, thanks to the Lusaka talks on 
lv February sponsored by the United 
States, and the efforts of the US Assis- 
Jaul Secretary of State for Africa Dr. 
Chester Crocker the ‘impossibility* has 
become possible. Mention should be 
made here of the contributions of Zam- 
hUi President Kenneth Kannda who 
hMted the meeting. 


Now that the rand for Namibia's In- 
iependence seems to be clearing, the 
. n . ec “ 'or Increased dialogue and nego- 
I nations between the South African eu- 
w ,nd the Interested parties In 

fxanubla' cannot be over- emphasized. 
Toe South West African Peoples Orga- 
nization (SWAPO), the nationalist 
r° a P which has fought a guerrilla war 
Nomibia's Independence for the 
fJJJ " years should seize the oppor- 
juntty. for more serious negotiations on 
{^.“"Hory's future. However, the 
should move with tact if It 
^.benefit from the new develop- 
■Mts in southern Africa. 

Mason Is, the apartheid anthorl- 
Sl*SR»W*d within the last week 
*he withdrawal of its 
SWAro forces had moved Into 
end are poised for an 
K.i? , c ! Perhaps *“ ad ?ice to SWAPO 
KS* Nujoma Is that, he should 
i Hi mn Tram going on the of- 
the meantime, in order to see 
tw rfS* ° r tke *»Mrent ‘good ges- 
of the apartheid government. ; 

tine »d the Organiza- 

Up By should also no! 
S£- hVstep ip their ef- 
Afrkah Jy.l iie F« ad ence for the last. 

odder foreign, do- 
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Vice-president Bush bears the b 


By Robert Chesshyre 

WASHINGTON With Ronald Reagan 
adopting a ‘ Presidential’ campaign style, 
holding himself aloof direct clashes with 
the Democrats — at least until after his 
opponent has been nominated in July — 
much of the early workload for the Repu- 
blican campaign will fall on his low profile 
Vice-President George Bush. For the man 
who has been a model of discretion and 
loyalty for the past three years, the cam- 
paign will provide some welcome expo- 
sure. 

His election role will in effect be a con- 
tinuation of the part he has played since 
he and Reagan took office — a trusted ad- 
viser and troubleshooter for his boss. He 
has headed the White House crisis man- 
agement team — has flown nearly 
800,000 kilometres on diplomatic mis- 
sions, including his key European assign- 
ment to counter Soviet propaganda on nu- 
clear weapons deployments, and has 
chaired special task forces on such sub- 
jects as organised crime and drug traffick- 
ing in Floridn. 

Reagan's closest political friend. Sen- 
ator Paul Laxalt. said: “If there's ever 
been a good soldier it's George Bush”, 
which is about ns high a compliment as a 
’veep' can aspire to. Bush's immediate 
campaign task will be to counter the im- 
pression that Reagan is a warmonger at 
heart. He believes that the President gels 
a bum rap on the issue, and that Reagan 
is totally sincere and dedicated on the 
peace issue. “He feels deeply, really 
feels strongly about it. 1 don’t think we’ve 
conveyed that", Bush said recently. 

While Reagan can be expected to set the 
large themes on which they will both run 
in November, Bush will be dotting Lhe ' l's 
and crossing the ‘T's. The party campaign 
director, Ed Rollins, said: “We see him 
as our principal spokesman in the early 
stages. Wo expect him to articulate lhe 
Administration’s programmes and correct 
distortions made by the Democratic candi- 
dates.” 

Together, Reagan and Bush will once 
again make a formidable team, for Bush's 
strengths complement Reagan’s — he is a 
hard worker, who stacks up information, 
while Reagan acls from Instinct. Al 59 he 
is suitably younger than the 73 -year-old 
President, about whom the age issue is 
once again beginning to be raised. 

Bush is also more widely experienced 
than any previous vice-president. He is 
the Lord High Ex- everything, a former 
congressman, UN ambassador, envoy to 
China and head of he CIA. Now with al- 
most a full term as vice-president behind 
him, few could challenge the fact that in 
many respects he is the ideal ‘stand-by’, 
in the event of something happening to 
Reagan. What is remarkable is that lhe 
two men have succeeded in forging such a 
close professional and personal relation- 
ship. When Bush ran against Reagan for 
the Republican nomination in 1980, not 
only did he nearly defeat him, winning 
the Iowa caucus, but also planted some 
wounding arrows in Reagan’s campaign. 
It was Bush who described Reaganomics 
as 'voodoo economics'. 

In many ways he and Reagan were as 
unlike each other as chalk and cheese. 
Bush’s father was a very wealthy Republi- 
can senator. Bush went to all the right 
schools, captained the Yale baseball team, 
was a war hero while still in his teens, the 
perfect exemplar of the east coast esla- 
Mishment. He is still derided by some 
conservatives as ‘preppy’. Can you ima- 
gine, a right-wing columnist asked lhe 
other day. a president who drapes purple 
sweaters over his shoulders? 

This image overlooks both Bush’s re- 
cord as a self-made oil: man, who turned 
his back on ready-made Wall Street op-. 
Dortunities to seek (and find) his fortune 
in Texas. He became a millionaire in 
1966 when he sold out the company be 
bad founded. After serving as head of the 
: CIA under President Ford, 6e said: , i see 
lhe world as it really is. . . I bad to tell the 
president what the Russians were up to, 
and believe me,, fropi that experience. 1 
have, no illusion? about. Soviet In- 



Bush (second from left) meets with executives of the 
of Arab Americans I N AAA) In Washington 


National Association 


even to his closest associates. In Cabinet 
and National Security Council meetings he 
says very little, and his positions on the 
many interns] fights within the Reagan 
Administration remain unknown. His. 
self-proclaimed motto has been: “Never 
leak, ever: directly or indirectly”. 

What he certainly isn't Is charismatic. 
His voice is thin and reedy, and when 
worked up he can sound petulant. But hc 
is patient and diplomatic where more 
obvious ideologues like Defence Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger are not. He is often 
used to mend fences with groups hostile 
to Reagan, such as blacks, trade unionists 


and women, and his domestic record is 
considerably more than liberal than Rea- 
gan's. 

Despite his Jeeves- liki demeanour 
these past three years, he still harbours 
the ultimate ambition lobe president him- 
self. Many feel that the Republicans will 
turn next time to someone more exciting 
than loyal, old George but he clearly reck- 
ons that another four years good conduct 
— and Reagan's blessing — ought to en- 
sure him Lhe succession. From now until 
November (here is much ‘good soldiering* 
to be done. 

(Observer News Service) 
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Seven years debate on tropical 
forest preservation ends 
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By Darryl TV Monte 

BOMBAY — The government of India’s 
Kerala Stale seems finally to have bowed 
to pressure from in and outside India not 
to build a huge dam in the “Silent 
Valley". Their decision closes a seven- 
-year debate and ends India's most con- 
troversial environmental dispute ever. 

A government committee which had de- 
liberated for three years included scient- 
ists appointed by the central government 
in Delhi, all of whom opposed building the- 
dam, and an equal number of Kerala gov- 
ernment officials, all or whom backed the 
project. 

But a report they turned in late last year 
leaned toward conserving the small area 
of jungle the dam threatened, part of the 
last vestiges of tropical rain forest on Lhe 
sub-continent. Committee chairman 
Professor M.G.K. Menon, one of the 
nation's top scientists and a member of 
the Planning Commission, attached a per- 
gonal letter to the report urging that the 
jungle be spared. The state government 
gave in. 

. How was this complex decision 
reached? How can a rapidly industrialis- 
ing Third World country decide to forego 
120 megawatts of power in favour of the 
only 8,950 hectares (22,120 acres) of 
directly threatened south Indian jungle 
(though it lies in the centre of 40,000 
hectares; 99,900 acres)? 

Every political parly in Kerala. India’s 
most literate state, felt the $80 million 
dam would hasten industrialisation and 
provide much-needed jobs. The dominant 
Communist Party, which has. been In and 
out of power since 1957, and the unions 
all backed the dam. The KeralaState Elec- 
tricity Board found botanists' and zoolog- 
ists who drafted a report saying that the 
valley’s plants- and wildlife were not un- 
ique. 

This view was first .opposed. by the Ker- 
ala “Sastra ?ahitya parish^!" (literally 
“Science Literature Association”), one 
bf the very few.” grass roots" environ- 
mental organisations in tfte Third World. 
With a membership ;of 5,000, mainly 
school and college j teachers, - It has 
branched opt from its bapiq concern of 
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Malayalam language. In 1979 it produced 
a sound technical /economic study of the 
Silent Valley controversy, offering sev- 
eral viable alternatives. 

As the argument raged, scientists, writ- 
ers, film-makers and even poets from 
around India were drawn into the fray. 
This brought in national groups like the 
Indian branch of the World Wildlife Fund 
(WWF) and the Bombay Natural History 
Society, which coordinated the work of 
anti- dam groups in Kerala and lobbied the 
government in Delhi. 

Then international groups such as WWF 
and its scientific wing, the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Na- 
tural Resources (IUCN) cautiously be- 
came involved. They wanted to avoid 
charges of meddling in Indian internal af- 
fairs, a sensitive subject here. When 
Govinda Pillai. editor of Kerala's Com- 
munist Party daily newspaper came out 
against the dam, his colleagues accused 
him of being part of a US Central Intell- 
igence Agency plot to keep Kerala back- 
■ ward. 

Foreign observers have bqen surprised 
at the high level of the debate here. An 
agro- meteorologist from Heidelberg Univ- 
ersity in tyesU Germany who reported am 
the dispute wrote: “Silent Valley serves 
as an dxcelletU- example of the growing 
(environmental) awareness in the tropics 
of Asia."” . . (Earthscan) 
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4 / ,000 civilians die in four years of political violence 


By Lisa Nelson 

liln R i^ ™^ N forty-seven thousand civi- 
. hav « ***" ,ost four years df 
E5h.. i violence in E! Salvador. Human 

laf^ n rSftn!t UUOnS esl j malc lhat in the 
last 12 months more than 1,000 neoni^ 

fh Spec i cJ of harbouring left wing sympa- 

tej n a r c ..^n killed or kichifp ^Hy 

esca ped r rt ^ h SqLmds '’- Violence had 

Hn exlc . nl *y lhe «n d or 

that the conservutive Reagan mv- 

Jfldorln f ®nv*° mpeiled rebuke lhe Sal- 
government strongly and to 

2 Sf len a !) end to economic aid if the 

death squad murders continued. 

Nowhere is the campaign of terror and 

in h! g le , r,n ? rfccEs mt>re damaging than 
in the natron s educational sector, Ac- 

SJ dl I\inPQ he Sa,vadoran teachers’ un- 
ion. ANDES, more than 50 teachers have 

disappeared’, over 300 huve been killed 
and some 8.000 are now living in exile 

° r 7 r ,^‘ h ,‘L ir liv s es - And this S, acoun- 
‘ban ^ million people. The 

S nnr 0 ^ Lr ! ,ye r rS ! ly JtSeIf ^Sl about 
J U .,e P |980 m ° f ' tS leSChing SUff 

seriaus difficulties it faces 
4h £ eals * the terror campaign 
and the loss of so many or its students and 

^afvnrf 1505 '!, tfle . National University of El 
SaWador, based in San Salvador, matin- 

H 0S i° f unc tlon. As Senor Miguel Angel 
•mm?' r ? Clor of the university, explains: 

It is an important example for the Salva- 

i? e °ir le tl,at the univ ersity does not 
allow Itself to be defeated, to giv^D °n 

fa ? e ° f r e P ressi °n. If we give up 
what chance have the guerrillas got?’ • P 

occunied the n mfl 1980 Sovernment troops 

iTv kiflh^ Bt u'J 1 , CJ V? pus of lhe univers- 
ji Ming At Jesst 22 people And takino 
many students, teachers and aSminfsIia? 
tors into custody. In April 1983 the Sal- 
vadoran government set up a commission 
to Investigate the possibility orTeZning 

The Caribbean: 



Salvadoran guerrillas march through the town of Berlin ufter ctpturlng It. 


the campus to the university authorities 

commii U - y ' , President Magana ordered the 
commtsston s work to be frozen. Seen by 

the government as “the home of the 

slfm. 1 ’ 1 an i d ' the brains of subver- 

mn C h h or U , n h Versily is held responsible 
lor much of the country’s civil conflict. 

£he cam Pus still remains 

ersifv budf/i T Ult JI y guard and ,h e univ- 
ersity budget has been cut from US S 23 

KSt^JZ 7*° 4 ° us *n.5 million in 
over 1 7 »000 students are still tak- 
ing courses at the university which con- 
tmues to function in rented off- campus 
accommodation paid for by ‘‘voluntaiV’ 
anrf d f nt ? 0S of 84 Per month. Equipment 

fhat u dS are ,n such short supply 

that students bring their own chairs from 

dgK day and aUempts are 

being made to organise libraries in each 


faculty froiji students' own contributions. 

But government repression continues 

fouI Ve iB n t September and Nove mber 1983] 
SSL 1 « £urers "W? billed and another 
three kidnapped. Several students have 

Site arreS ! ed since the autumn and their 
^^“nlTt^mmanctoToMheftfcn^of 

o trat^hi/ 2.® aESS 

P°^co°lffi FA ' ‘ hC "ftS 

Hi^° rdine t0 Senor Parada "the last 

£ e“ TL 1 U 1 ° soro| y felt in lhe fu- 
mre . in human terms, the creation of a 


professional, trained corps of nPnn i i ' 
been severely hindered. AHreseS^ 
has stopped und demands for Sj* 
education from 90.000 ItudwSf? 11 *' 
Lx: met. A communique issued hui? lia 
i versu y at the end or 1983 stales^-a ! 
authorities have tried to ahniich o. '. 
c "l function' of lhc ui?ve^ ; h ^ C * 

BSSSSMSsSi 

Student political, academic a „H . , ' 
organisations have collapsed beca J ' 
Senor Harada explained! --the 
. are so terrorised. Even if a siuV^S ’ 
up a petty administrative post he stS 
Zrn°£ lhC d SI and ^^mesa taSr 

Pedro Flores Pena is a prime example \ 1 
aw student and member of the SuprL • 
University Council, he was abducted h 1 
“ft "i forces on 13 SepH ; 

L 9 r LJ^ d f yS ■ ICr his ***« found bn ‘ 

ortured and decapitated body near the ut i 

iicrsiiy, | 

The infrastructure of the National Un. i 
iversity has been so severely damaged lit) : 
University Council estimates It J , 
cost some S25 million to restore the cam- ; 
pus io minimum working order. When the ? 
army first occupied the university, libra- I 
ria f ~ *ncluding one housing a priceleu ■ 
co lection — were destroyed, together i 
with the university publishing house and • 
computer and other high technolon ! 
equipment. The security forces claimed ; 
that the university’s drainage system was I 
really a network of get-away tunnels for j 
the guerrillas — so the drainage system * 
was filled with concrete. Now wheneverit | 
rams, the university is flooded. ! 

The National University is also worried | 
by the government- sponsored creation of ; 
-o prlvute universities. They claim the , 
proliferation or institutions Is leading lo , 
chaos in the university system and that, : 
willi no control over the new universities, = 
there will be a serious decline In academic i 
standards. South/ Third World Media j 


States seek a joint force to fight 
invaders, internal subversion 


, P °K ° F „ SPA| N' Trinidad (Agencies) _ 

: i r^rihlt a P « : / niv - al seas P n . much of the 
! Caribbean is dancing to a vibrant calvnsn 

mfghly Gabby, Barbados's leadmg 
?!? 8 ' ?’ W 14 necessary,” Gabby asks' 

: i _ 40 f ia 'S e i s ® much soldiers In this small 

- ■ h 2 K r S.. to !} ne . cessfl ry to have soldiers’ 

’I Th^ rhi hmsd taxpayers! money?” 

The chorus ran? ’ No, no, no, no. * 1 

i .uj 11 ® .?S ng , is ? n expression of unease at 
j J5f rJ £“ lltar ^ a 1 tlon on which the Eastern 
, Caribbean islands have, embarked a 
process hastened by last October’s uphea- 
r, val In Grenada. Talk has been going on 

1 for Bb ?“ l d?fenc0 arrangements 
f° r tbe 4 *ny, vulnerable Eastern Caribbean 
' jSj 0 ?* The Grenada revolution in 1979 
urgenc y to them . as did a brief re- 
j Volt in- one or St. Vincent’s offshore 

wi^"rvvmi tde ® ad of 4hat year. Then there 
,1 : Dominica s experience in facing an 

| attempted coup from its own army and an 
f o mercenary invasion. In 

! ! i^ v cm, b er, 3 982, Barbados and four of 
;> a 0 l 8 hbours signed a security oact 

b . whicb . ■ Provided . for . low-level co- 
■/ . Particularly be tween coast- 

J; • 'The ^thought of Grenada exporting its 
ideai ' 40 neighbouring 
islands, began to haunt Eastern Caribbean 
leaders, and the- revolution’s' sell? 

- de ^‘ f } zctj ? b last October Induced a panic 
f i 0n ?y by the . American intervention 
and the continued presence of US forces. 

;> In ; Barbados , Prirhe Minister Tom 
ia J P9 sent Barbadian po- 
liCe to help St. Vincent put down its off- 
;*hore revolt told his ruling Labour 
4ba4 a regional standing army was a 
; possibility. 1 * li would give us 
{■^tiphal safe guard r ' he said, “namely the - 
■ opl ama M: governments against 
! JJ 0ij: OWfr, nr m6d force s,: “It would c^eqd 
;tfle, arta against mercenary adventure ‘ 

wTh or oth " ■ 


t L n p0 bruary his colleague in St r 

«Si ta m ffll 5 h’ll d nSxi^aTiS 

^ e f mn ariZ d d^£ 

or 8 MternaMntrud^°8 m, ' internaI b ^° 

On a flying visit to Grenada and Barba- 
dos soon after, US Secretary of VtSl 
George Shultz said the UnhedStIt« 
wouM support such a force in any case 
America had not been idle. Under a S i I 
million programme approved by President 

states " ^BarhJrf Gre " ad . a Evasion, five 

Si Vi^m 3 ^ 0 /,: LwifL £-“£ 

. sa i "£Esa l rs 

rp i { a addftion American military advisers 

Eugenia Charles. She refeX ufSlfi 
to caU . for , help 

source. She said: * ‘ My business S’ SS? 
that my people are safe and secure *’ 8 6 ‘ 

left-wing, still in disarray after^Grenada”. 





SsKwssiSss 

position Labour, . Party claimed* that 

^f^-JorsurfaceraisailMind 

^o^alifenbe^oe! k 


pesents^proWems UC ^rjhte d organisa tioh 
teen histoficaliy^ r &^ an ^tes have 
substantial authorlS to . allow any 

multilateral Institute*? 0 re 8ionaI 
under; AyhJch So COnditions 

signatory state wo^w w? W nt «yene in a 
lously 4c(f" aellcu- 

fears that so 3,8 widespread 

fe use ihe force k?helo S| d ^ tem Pt6d 
i 9PPosjtton.,/ : : bptue up political 


Ihteri ^ adft^aupn 0e rv ^ of tb e 
martueL says that Em- 

troops^d 

::.lwd at. ^^* 0|Ulef %‘he is- 


tion has no clear idea of where it want* W 
go and that none of the present contefl’ 
ders for power is drawing much enthusi- 
asm. No party attracted more than 5 P®J 
cent of popular support, while 62 per J*® 
either said they would not vote at w 
aid not know whom to vote for. Over 
the sample wanted both Maurice Bishop j. 
New Jewel Movement — which forme® 
the revolutionary government and the 1 un- 
ited Labour Party of the discredited au 
Erk G&lfy banned from the elections- . ■ 

Eric returned to Grenada 
ary, ten years to the day aftef bis 
piled Maurice Bishop’s father and »»• 
tened the >1979 cotip. Although W 
ff ld b?t he will not persohally contest i ; 8 
jleCtions, his party will and Oai 0 f bss ; 
■beei? visibly 1 searching foir >vWiS: 
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The outcome 
of Israel’ s 
debacle in 
Lebanon 

By Ya‘coub Jaber 


AFTER MORE than two weeks of de- 
bate, the Israeli government remains 
undecided on what to do with its forces 
in southern Lebanon, where almost 
daily attacks are inflicting heavy losses 
among the occupying troops. 

Israeli leaders would certainly like to 
see (heir soldiers withdrawn from the 
Lebanese quicksand, but seem unable 
lo find a face-saving formula for such 
a withdrawal or even a redeployment. 

These leaders know, for instance, 
that full withdrawal at this stage could 
deal a moral blow to the army and the 
people, especially the population in the 
Galilee near the border with Lebanon. 
Full withdrawal would mean a complete 
Israeli failure in Lebanon — a failure 
lhat has cost the Israelis dearly in 
men, money and reputation without 
moving them any closer to the ‘ ‘ secur- 
ity" which their leaders claimed was 
the main objective of the ruthless inva- 
sion. 

A withdrawal might bring back 
Palestinian armed groups to the south, 
with their fatal Katyusha rockets. It 
could also lead to the disappearance of 
the militias whom Israel has set up to 
localize the conflict and spare Lhe lives 
of its soldiers. Such a disappearance 
has become very likely after the death 
of Saad Haddad and the resulting lack 
of a strong local substitute on whom Is- 
rael can depend. 

At the same time, Israel faces the 
prospect of a humiliating abrogation of 
Us 17 May troop withdrawal agreement 
with Lebanon. The abrogation of the 
agreement, which now looks inevit- 
able, would leave Israel with two 
choices: Keeping Us troops in South 
Ubanon indefinitely, and thus expos- 
ing them to increasing hazards; or im- 
plementing the accord unilaterally, ln 
the latter case, any measures taken 
would by no means be sufficient to 
defend the settlements in the north. 

• Israel’s debacle in Lebanon has been 
aggravated by the withdrawal of the US 
Marines from Beirut, following the col- 
lapse of the Lebanese army in the lat- 
est round of fighting with opposition 
torces. Israel was apparently hoping 
lhat the Marines would stay to do some 
of the jobs which it had failed or was 
unwilling - to do. 

The crux of the matter is that 
- s ^ nvasi °n of Lebanon has deve- 
^ped into a bitter expcrience.which is 
hound to affect Israel’s futur£mi)itary 
actions. 

, invasion was meant to be a 
model to be applied to other Arab 
states whenever Israel deems it appro- 
. rendnd the Arabs and the 
worm of its military might. Lebanon 
0sen because the PLO’s heavy 
nri! tai 7 P resenc e there provided a 
fiif.. l 3 8ul 4 was 8 ^ rst ste P towards 
't*»bt i 1 ncursi °ns in other neighbour- 
nvn« a ^ c . oun tries, to achieve Israel’s 
'in£p«M I 0 i U8t . and stf ategic aims. Hav- 
, m -, 7 etl miserably in Lebanon. Israel 

miiL tteve A COnsider indulging in a si- 
milar costly adventure again. 

havKf. is . no1 ] to suggest that Israeli be- 
becnn?! is . about to change drastically 



Viable, solution lies id 'coming lo ah 
hg with the Palestinians 



AL-QABAS, a Kuwaiti newspaper, this 
week warns against the dangers stemming 
from the expansion of the Iraq- Iran war. 
Such escalation would draw superpowers 
into the war zone, thus weakening the re- 
gional parties’ ability to control the situa- 
tion, it says. 

The paper asks: Does not Iran really 
care about the war reaching the stage of 
internationalization? Does it not care If 
the superpower become involved and im- 
pose their own security measures regard- 
less of the interests of the region's stales? 

It calls on Iran to consider the grave 
consequences of escalating the war and 
realize that it is extremely difficult lo end 
the war decisively through military 
means. The major attack which Iran 
launched will only bring about major 
strategic damage to Iran itself, in the first 
place. 

The Saudi newspaper Al-Jazeera says 
Iran's continuation of the war in the Gulf 
region, which is so vital to common inter- 
national interests, is something of 
concern to all world nations without ex- 
ception. It adds that keeping the Strait of 
Hormuz open for world navigation does 
not only interest the region's states but 
Lhe whole world. 

In Cairo, the Al-Akhbar writes that the 
Gulf war has entered its most critical st- 
age with major offensive launched by 
Iran. This has led to further attrition 'of 
the two countries' resources. AJ-Akhbar 
says Iran's declared positions show that 
the war cannot end through negotiations. 

“Iran's leaders should seriously recon- 
sider their positions and orfer concessions 
Lo put an end to this mad war. Arab and 
Muslim leaders are also required to use 
their good offices in an effort to settle the 
dispute”, the paper writes. 

Al-Ahram, another Cairo newspaper, 
calls on the United States Lo open direct 
negotiations with the PLO without stipu- 
lating lhat the latter should recognise Is- 
rael first. It also asks why the US does not 
try to persuade Israel to recognise the 
PLO and the legitimate rights of those 
whom the organization represents. 

“The US’ policy in Lebanon indicates 
thal Washington has many means, and 
can mRke various contacts, to achieve re- 
conciliation among the various Lebanese 
factions. So why doesn’t the US do the 
same thing with regard to the Palestinian 
question?" 

In Kuwait, Al-Ral Al-Aam expresses 
the view Lhat the US is not serious when it 
declares that following the pullout of its 
forces from Lebanon, it will concentrate 
its effort on holding talks about the Pales- 
tinian question. It adds lhat Washington 
probably wants lo hint at such a change of 
policy in order confuse the Arab situation 
in Lebanon. 

’ ’ As long as the United Slates continues 
to deny the Palestinian people the right to 
self-determination and refuses to recogn- 
ise the PLO. any talk about dealing with 
the Palestinian question is futile and use- 
less”. the Kuwaiti paper asserts. 

It also expresses the view that Wash- 
ington can never do anything to counter- 
act the Israeli strategy which claims that 
Jordan is the homeland or the Pales- 
tinians. 

* Stick to abrogation' 

On Lebanon, the Al-Ittihad newspaper 
of Abu Dhabi says that what is important 
at this stage is to stick to the demand for 
the abrogation of the 1 7 May troop with- 
drawal agreement between Lebanon and 
Israel. It remarks that all plans to end the 
Lebanese crisis have one thing in com- 
mon; The need to abrogate that accord. 

It expresses the view that once the 
agreement is annulled, a satisfactory set- 
tlement to the Lebanese crisis can easily 
be found. 

Al-Qabas, writing on a related topic, 
says that the latest ceasefire in Ubanon s 
a fragile truce — probably more fragile 
than all previous ceasefire accords. 11 re- 
marks that leaders of the Progress jve ^So- 
cialist Party, who have lost confidence m 
President Geirfayel’s government, believe 
that the military victories which they have 
achieved are hot finished yet. 

It goes on to say that it Is hot in the 
Interest of the opposition forces to leave 



their military victories incomplete. If they 
do not complete them they will only serve 
a counter plan lo foil their previous milit- 
ary achievements. 

Jordanian comment 

On Chairman Arafat’s visit lo Jordan. 
Al-Ra'I daily in Amman stresses the im- 

P orlance of finding a joint Jordanian- 
alestinian conception on how lo reacti- 
vate international interest in the Pales- 
tinian question and keep this issue as a 
lop priority for international action. It 
adds that such a joint perception has be- 
come essential in the light of the fact that 
many forces are being marshalled to 
freeze the Palestinian question or reduce 
it to a marginal issue for the world com- 
munity. 

"The US bias towards Israel. Arab 
weakness, lhe bloody evenls in Lebanon 
and world concern over Lhe Iraq- Iran war 
are the most prominent elements which 
threaten Lhe Palestinian question with a 
freeze. It is no secret, then, that halting 
this move towards paralysis has become a 
must and can no longer be postponed," 
Al-Ra'I asserts. 

Israeli comment 

In Israel, A1 Hamlshmar says thal desp- 
ite conflicting points of view and inter- 
ests. Israel has succeeded in maintaining 
good relations with the US. US policy In 
Lebanon is facing a serious dilemma, 
which might affect Reagan’s re-election. 
But still, Mr. Shultz' statement that the 
withdrawal of the Israeli army from the 
Shouf mountains is the cause of the col- 
lapse of the Lebanese army must be 
rejected, the paper says. 

"We must not forget that the US invol- 
vement in Lebanon is the outcome of an 
Israeli plan. Under such circumstances 
there is no room for attacks on the US ad- 
ministration by people like David Levy 
and Ariel Sharon... The US- PLO contacts 
are nothing new and there is no reason lo 
accuse the US of belrayel, as long as the 
Reagan plan still stands." 

It Is lime now for dialogue with the US 
before things develop againsL the interests 
of Israel. A1 Hamlshmar writes. 

Maariv asserts that "error" contained 
In Shultz' statement should be corrected. 
Since the agreement with Lebanon was 
signed, it says, it was evident that the 
agreement cannot be implemented with- 
out Syrian concurrence. Begin, Sharon 
and Eitan did wrong by helping a Maronite 
minority to dominate the Lebanese major- 
ity, while the US erred in believing that 
the Lebanese people can solve their own 
problems. 

1 ‘If Reagan wanted to display muscle in 
Lebanon is the face of Syria and the Soviet 
Union, he should have entrusted lhe 
Marines with actual military missions. 
Had he done so, the Lebanese army could 
have entered Shouf following the Israeli 
army’s withdrawal from there," the 
paper says. 

Hamodla adds: "It is easy to under- 
stand why the American secretary of state 
blamed Israel for the US failure in Leba- 
non. 

“The Americans claim Hjey did ‘no 
wrong; the Marines were broughL into 
Beirlil with orders not to move out of their 
positions. The US backed Geniayel unres-* 
ervedly, add the Lebanese troops were 
provided with adequate training, and 'ex- 
cellent weapons — even after they proved 
’ to be Unprepared to risk their lives.” The 


gathering of a huge American fleet off 
Beirut, without using them for any con- 
structive purpose was another excellent 
idea, the editorialist says sarcastically. 

' 'The identity of the attackers on the Ma- 
rine command post in Beirut was es- 
tablished, but still the US did nothing 
against them!” 

Monitln says Israel's heavy shelllhg of 
Beirut and its suburbs, and the movement 
of armoured divisions in the direction of 
Beirut, have * ’ no justification from a po- 
litical or security point of view." It says 
talk about a display of muscle is amusing, 

* ' because we have been on display in Le- 
banon for the past 20 months. Shamir has 
told EEC leaders that Israel is getting 
ready to puli out of Lebanon, while Arens 
is again trying to penetrate deep into Le- 
banese territory, with the premier’s ap- 
proval, the paper says. 

About the nation's finances, Kol Hair 
writes, “We have been requested to cor- 
rect a mistake with another mistake — us- 
ing the money of the needy to erect set- 
tlements and lo finance a mad military ad- 
venture in Lebanon. 

“There is talk about measures to be 
taken to finance additional projects. This 
is destined to create bitterness among the 
middle and low classes who pay their 
taxes in full." 

Koteret Rashit writes thal Arab coun- 
tries' participation in political discussions 
is subject to the question to Palestinian 
representation, which cannot be deter- 
mined without PLO approval. 

President Reagan has taken a stand 
against a dialogue with the PLO, unless 
the latter recognises Security Council Re- 
solution 242. The US contacts with the 
PLO represent a probing operation regard- 
ing the possibility of effecting a change in 
the PLO stand, or creating a Palestinian 
representation to conduct talks. In the 
meantime Israel has to be prepared to re- 
cognise the PLO, the paper warns. 

Hatsofeh says the Ministry of Finance 
has admitted its failure in preparing an 
annual budget, by requesting extraordin- 
ary rights to adjust appropriations quar- 
terly. This quarterly method may grant 
the Ministry of Finance better control 
over the budget. But the budget debate In 
the Knesset will judge the economic po- 
licy. This year the judgment is almost 
known in advance. 

Davar adds that the 1984/85 budget 
has no framework for prices. Those who 
laid down this budget had abandoned, in 
advance, the attempt to use this budget as 
a tool to curb the rise in prices. Instead 
of forging a budget that is capable of con- 
trolling inflation, the opposite came 
about. 

The $22 billion budget does not contain 
future investments, but only things aimed 
at undoing the harm of past policy. 

“In reality this budget does not repre- 
sent a positive change; it is no budget at 
all, Davar avers. 

Yedlot Aharonot says that following the 
great recession in the stock market during 
1983 , the public started manifesting cau- 
tion towards stock market operations. • 
Sipwing production activities and the 
printing of currency notes on an extensive 
scale have left a surplus of liquidity in the 
economic network. 

The economic conditions of Israel do 
not inspire optimism in the stock market. 
The sharp rates and the fast- rising share 
prices may be a preparation for the com- 
ing collapse. 
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I Ge may el in Damascus 

™ n^rndli 0 ^ 10 the s*™" i" 

Beirut ba&ad . Ha h r “.'“‘ 

evacu^ted*Mar1nes' stro™gh^ C whlch! wre'han^d 8 * 8 ^'” 1 ^^ 0 *^”®™^ 
SS SM Lebanese 

and kept Gemayel away 8 from the Syrians! d ogue with the Iocal factions 
andUt changed roles 

t^n°meettngs'^?^o^falM! r pUra?* D * P8 ^™ ^ hold^ffto^reconcil^- 

&° n , many h thin8S have 10 
doubtful that a Syrian withdrawal fro^Tl^n^ A ^, e f ic ® ns have left. It is 

braeli presence in the south ^ place soon - The 

md harsh status quo that awaits the^enk rVnt»i 1 18 a rcturn t0 a hitter 

md even the various militias which got ^ 

itatel ™ r ‘l; e out iStak , eS tha ‘ tha ^ d 

sssasjsasj 

Lebanon's internal politics exists on shakvlnd Uld i!‘- enJember that 

ouid change find turn against one over a nivh? T« m ?u rary ^ Iances ' which 
nd allies of today could easily become the g worst e„e^e™7 to^rrow" 115 

Destabilising the situation 

p£HsSH-f“ 

rles might fall hostage, any day to the hazSdf nf thT any Wes ‘® r ? conn- 
ed to an Internationa conflag^ ft* ™ r ’ ^ hlch WOuld 

md the fascination ; which the 8 ‘ ^ddii &ste& l 3? tlqu *.- 

Westerners, kept .the world spellbound for several for . 

ee what the - unpredictable’ Erring iJStSirSWjr ‘° 

vas relegated fo \hat shado^ tackgrouiid of international event 8 * 1 " L ran War 

as? ss s? “£g» r- SS‘£ 

uree years, the conflict has hiuhl front m™ 7 a ^ Z'J { l° t !aore than 

SSM . 

ml t t hrea , t ag t last Hormuz. 

>1 to them would be th™?lnseauences ir .Iv, reallse >>°w defrlmen- 

Inatibn ttfuse fores to j,“«!fe^Sis^ deter- 

intervention had already started under President’ CartAV P !f ning for SUch an 
Reagan came around that «*■» JSSSrt ¥S“ *? ir - 

its .firepower. Reagan seems t6 be eager for the chance “u/e it 8 
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The humane touch 


Reflections on 


Election Time 


vi uimjue ngntness oi its cause? ■ -r rr- 
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IT S ELECTION fever everywhere in 
Jordan. From the green north to the 
dry south lawyers, retired officers, 
doctors and tribal leaders have decided 
to run for empty seats in the par- 
liament. The streets in the capital have 
been festooned with white banners 
with green, red and black letterings do- 
picting candidates’ campaign slogans: 
No to Camp David, No to Reagan, No 

I?h!n fle v , 0r r‘ Y ° Ur vote is a respon- 
sibility; Vote for....” or “PLO is the 

sole representative of the Palestinian 
people: I will never compromise on 
Jerusalem, the land and the people.” 

«„«, nd K° U ? oe ?' Jordan has entered a 
h?s7J? a iV n ! S Political 'and social 
UI l e a countries where de- 
mocratic rules are followed In order to 

tod? "2* thepopular representative 
5°JZ» °" e , finds extensive politico] 
dealings being conducted behind closed 
S™. n l candidates where one 
candidate Is convinced to withdraw 
from the race while declaring his sup 
P° r t f°r another runner and for one 
candidate to invade the poor area* iS 
his region and offer to buy voles. Lat- 

®re S" ,a J that some candidates 
are offering between JD 5 to 20 for 
one vote. But this is how democrat 

lop?M ™r'ir i f? llm “ n ‘ i lnt0 the deve - 

,P,8 world. One cannot really com- 
Pte in when he finds that until now 

teh"? 1 * have dedded to run and fill 
the eight vacant seats. For the Amman 

TTwSSrJ'i a populatIon °f over 
niimhTr 0 ? and one vacant seat — the 

■SSSfMSrM: 

sSSsSFK 

aSSu-Sr' 

speculations h i? ?i^ r . umours and 

who shall win the lKB IOdy ** 8uess on 
rat x Ifle lrbld seat or the Ka- 

case indied A, Su5 n an S area wf’ PliCated 

struggle? h “ the up >* r «*Bnd in”'?, 

tssaa^ss: 

spaper ads. ' ‘Don’t listen his n ?^‘ 

promises, electwhom w^,^ lm P°sslble 
Another CanSdiS * B0 ? well. ” 
following in Ss cam5S„ pr omlsed the 
Toi support the athieHn^ statements 
Jbuti?; me . athletic : ^novenient and 

^nian^oin^i& Sr f^® Jltid.the Jor T ” 

voi '« of 

_ fadt tkose ftrei J'' 1 . ■?. ' 


make the desert bloom and build i ‘ 
large army und call for jihad. But ou 
has to admit that campiip 

promises and strategies have beenps 
into the deep freezer just like theifc- 
inocrulic life in Jordan until recently, 
while public opinion and awaremu 
have not. Many people are not ihx 
naive to vole for one candidate od Uk 
basis of his campaign promises. ¥m 
have those who think that the whole 
process is a game with no benefit it 
the nation und who will probably boy- 
cott the elections. And you haveollun 
who will vote for whom they too* , 
Actually many candidates feel that lb 
electorate is doing them a favour bj : 
voting Tor them. They feel that the 
nation is not taking them seriously, 
and they are most probably correct. 

Because political parties are still bu- 
ned in Jordan und arc not expected to 
function soon, all candidates are run- 
ning as individuals not represent | 
uny political movements; or at Iwij J 
this Is what the government hopes. M 
in reality almost all candidates can bf 
defined in terms of the Ideology they 
follow. You have the Islamic trend go- 
ing on strongly in lrbld and Anunio- 
thc Christians arc running for their «■ 
cant seat in Balqa. But you also na« 
leftists, Arab nationalists, hlM® 
and even communists running in ®* 
ferent areas — or that is what too ^ 
mours say. 

Bui at any rate, with all the fa* 
about the upcoming election day, ® 
is left wondering what will taPP®!: 
those who will lose, and ihey 
many. Back to rumours, which sayio* 
the secret behind so many capo 1 "**’ 
is simple. Over 90 per cenUnoj* 
sure that they will not make it and 1 , 

Is why the campaign costs wereluflj , 
to a number or street banner* 
newspaper advertising, but 
hope for is to attract attention, , 

known and test waters for 
elections in four- year- time. wfaj“ w 
day comes there will be more : 

fight for and better chances. BJL, 
them time to work out • 

ideas on how to use the 
and make it to that whlte-w» 
building in the heart of the capi« a - 

In fact, observers believe lb** ^ . 
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in laci, ooservers u®"*:; . gj* 
great number of the candidates 
running for the sole reason of re 
that seat and sitting on f°J -ug. 
time. Title- hunters like rcdre , atrt ef» 
ary officers and civil servants, 
and doctors are numerous ana *-• 
also explain the rash for de m 
that many are having now; ^ 

And thus Jordan celebrates this 

fueling of voting, winning 
raUy losing. It is a new feelmg JJ^J 
many who will vote there art ® 
having promises fulfilled, firje “jtd 
Mkfied and for some a. /ufure^ 

, or at least this i* whatnewn' 
’columnists say. ■ -j - » 


Abu 


Jaber 

The Jordanian 
Parliament: A 
Lesson in 
Democracy 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

THE CONVENING of the Jordanian Parliament should be 
viewed against the background of almost universal one-man 
rule that exists in most countries of the Third World today. 
Surely, the failures besetting the developing world in reeem 
decades are not solely Hie failures of “the strong men”, in 
charge, but those of the entire system. iT system it can be 
called in the Third World. A “system” (hat makes virLue of 
tyranny: a personal, ami- institutional “system” thnt, in 
certain cases, makes hcros of mediocros and heroics of 
defeats. Only one voice is heard in most countries of the 
Third World; a voice proclaiming to contain all ihe wisdom 
and legitimacy of Ihe people. 

The prevailing system in the Third World continues to 
cater to the charisma of the leader rather than reason, his 
intuition rather than the collective wisdom of consulted peo- 
ple through institutions, such as parliament. Anathema to 
institutions, by its very nature, it attempts to stifle rather 
than build upon whatever institutions may have survived the 
dark ages and colonialism. Such a “system” in the Third 
World is really anti- system. Built upon the idea that wisdom 
is the monopoly of * * the strong man” or men in charge and 
since whatever the leader says is right, it approaches prob- 
lems piece- meal, on a trial and error basis. IT success be the 
chance result, the result is lauded and hailed; failures are 
silently ploughed under. 

Not recognizing that any wisdom, individual or collective, 
may exist outside i Is confines, such a “system” has no sys- 
tematic approach to life, to problems, to the economy, to 
foreign or military matters. Duy to day tactics on un adhoc 
basis replace the conceptual framework, the strategy that it 
should have. It is thus, that frustrated or thwarted efforts 
lead to further frustrations, further miscalculations, deba- 
cles and errors. 

The fact that no one knows what the people want adds fur- 
ther confusion. That most such leaders have emerged 
through the dark corridors of conspiracy rather than 
through the legitimacy of inheritance, or the democratic le- 
gitimacy of the vole, adds further elements of instability 
and uncertainty. Because their only legitimacy is achieved 
through the monopoly und control of the punishing machin- 
ery of the state, questions of succession and continuity be- 
come matters that only soothsayers and magicians are quali- 
iiea to answer. 

The above remarks were necessary as a background for 
tne act of recalling the Jordanian Parliament: An act of sane 
Th- h 1 ? so ver y rare * n an ‘ nsane area - i»d eed an insane 
inird World. By contrast, an officer called Buhari in Nigeria 
recently took it upon himself to correct the “errors” of the 
^igerian people who had only a few weeks previously, sel- 
nf f vT 8 le 8' l imate president, parliament and other officers 
oi the state, by overthrowing the elected government. Thai 
was one of the saddest spectacles of modern times. It was a 
World 1 examp,e tbe foi ,ure °f l he “system” in the Third 

1° ^ rtue, the Jordanian Parliament is not the British. 
j*or is it the American or French; nor should one expect it to 
«• U was, and is a parliament in the process of being, of 
Incoming. Considering Us short history of less than forty 
era' ° ne 1188 to conclude that, as an experiment in demo- 
erntH* 11 "' as 8 success. It did succeed in bringing the gov- 
iRKM 6n ! L t0 acc °unt ; in debating and deciding upon major 
fide 7 ° mcstic and international and in withholding con- 
it tni 6 rora government, at least once in its brief history, 
the Wesf* 161 ^^ 008 ’ * ndeed centuries, for this to develop in 

19d? recal ! ing ° r tb e Jordanian Parliament, the ninth since 
dan;!' highly of the wisdom and acumen of the Jor- 

cr«f ® ad ® f shi p that took the step. U maintains the demo- 
thp lradlt foh that has existed in Jordan since practically 
uoni.i 1 - 6 i p f ■ < ? n the Jordanian state. For the parliament now 
flvA , e ecled by both men and women, as preceded by 
ditinn r 1 at * ve Councils elected on a two-stage basis. A tra- 
raopJ e Participatory democracy that ought to be encou- 
DottSi J or thus can responsible leadership emerge and 
neaail? cnt 'Cism replace the sweeping generalizations and 

sauyjsm of the radicals. 

8nd Institutions need lime to develop, there is 
> ties that it will be able to shoulder the responsibili- 

flcuit Si “P° n il * and to help in sharing the burden of dif- 
• W decisions that face the country. 
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LA S' I WEEK Jordan foie vision 
presented a programme about ihe 
well-known classical comedian. 
Churlic Chaplain entitled “ihe 
Unknown Chaplain.” One of the 
programmes' shots was a silent 
film called “The City Lights.” 
In it. Charlie Chaplain played 
pan of a tramp who happened to 
pass every day by n flower girl 
whom he admired for her beauty 
and for the way she offered her 
(lowers for sale. She was sup- 
posed to belong to the poverty- 
stricken class of people who 
barely could sustain their liveli- 
hood. And she happened to be 
blind. 

Out of mixed admiration and 
sympnLhy. although as a tramp, 
he was no better-off than she. 
he would offer her what cents or 
coin dollars he used to earn. And 
the girl came to believe that he 
was a millionaire benefactor, 
especially that one day a car 
passed by. perhaps a police car. 
and picked the tramp up. 

With the money the girl thus 
collected, she managed to have 
her eyes operated on: and out of 
the hospital she came full 
sighted, to resume her job as a 
street flower girl. The tramp, 
that is Charlie Chaplain, passed 
her way again and as usual he 
look a coin out of his pocket, und 
unaware of the change in her 
condition, he asked for a flower. 
All of a sudden, the girl realized 
from noticing his gesture nnd 
movements which as a blind per- 
son she used to sense exactly 
enough through her sixth sense, 
that he was the man who was so 
kind to her. 

Disillusioned but only for a 
moment, the girl emotionally 
reacted with greater appreciation 
of his kindness, an appreciation 
that bordered on real love of the 
man loo deep for tears, as once 
the English romantic poetic 
Wordsworth described a frail 
flower. Such was the effect of 
the scene upun me that I ex- 
claimed “This is the world we 
have missed.” It Is not because 
of any nostalgic sympathy that 1 
said what I said, but because one 
feels that the world today has 
really lost the finesse bohind the 
story of the film. 

And one of the memories that 
the film brought back was that of 


an account given by the Russian 
poet “Ivteshenco” about a scene 
he witnessed at the Red Kremlin 
Square. It was the celebration of 
the victory the Russians had over 
Nazi Germany in 1945. One item 
of the celebration was the pass- 
ing of a long procession of Nazi 
captives taken during the expired 
war. 

First came the Nazi top gen- 
erals and Gestapo officers. The 

By Henry Matar 

watching crowds hatred and spite 
find vent in the hissing and hoot- 
ing and threatening gestures and 
even spitting which they hurled 
at the vanquished invaders of 
their homeland. These generals 
and high-ranking officers re- 
minded the on- lookers or the 
crimes, atrocities, devastation 
and destruction and homeless- 
ness those generals' war ma- 
chine inflicted upon Russia and 
the world. 

But by and by caine the long 
line of low ranking German regu- 
lars and troopers. They put on a 
pitiful sight of misery, injury, 
lameness, worn out clothes and 
looks, icc-cut off fingers and 
toes, hollow- sunken sick eyes, 
and bare bootless feet. And as if 
by a sudden stroke of a thunder- 
storm. the hissing, hooting and 
threatening shouts of the crowds 
stopped! And instead a stream of 
tears began to flow out of the 
spectators’ eyes. Enemy or not, 
the misery stricken soldiers were 
human beings after all. Noble 
sympathies defeated all hatred 
and the finesse or reeling won 
the day. 

Another short incident was re- 
lated to me by a friend of mine. 

Il happened in the early sixties 
in Amman. That friend had 
bought some groceries and fruit. 
He uncxpeciingly found some 
sugar canes at the shop nnd he 
wanted to buy some for his chil- 
dren to let them know ahout 
sugar enne and have u taste of il. 
So he asked the vegetable man to 
cut the hard dry ends of the 
sugar canes and to throw them 
away. 

But as soon as the shopkeeper 
had done so. two boys rushed out 


of the street corner and got hold 
of the discarded sugar cane 
ends, upplicd their teeth into the 
hard wood- like stuff and began 
to eat il and suck the little water 
it had in il. Such was their hun- 
ger and thirst! This happened at 
a lime when certain groups of 
befriended families in Amman 
used to hold evening parlies or 
exchange of visits at which alt 
kinds of food, drinks pastries, 
sweets and what not were 
served. Such evening sittings at 
one of which no less than 500 
dinars were spent to fill the sto- 
machs. to lighten the heads and 
to chew lewd gossips and empty 
talk, were held, and most prob- 
ably are still held these days. 

True the finesse of the hu- 
mane touch wc miss nowadays. 
Instead we arc exposed to 
scenes of bloodshed, cruelly 
and about crimes so revolting but 
so often repeated that our senses 
have become blunted and our 
feelings have grown indifferent. 
These scenario begun in 1976 
when the phalnngisls in Lebanon 
started their blood baths with 
liicir attack on buses on the way 
back to Beirut and of their killing 
thirteen Palestinian passengers 
for no reason. The bloodful in- 
cidents followed. 

Israelis, backed by their patron 
allies; contributed to (he saga of 
fury, spile, thirst for blood, de- 
vastation and dost ruction. The 
scenario had its climax when 
around three thousand Pales- 
tinian refugees, mostly unarmed 
or 'children and women, were 
stabbed, shot, emaciated or torn 
to pieces. What for? Just to 
prove the might and power of 
evil. The finnesse of humane 
touch had to recede and give way 
for a period of hard politics led 
by the master philanthropists 
hailing from the west. 

The same story is repealed in 
Central America and in the cen- 
tral and southern parts of 
Africa. The giants of unmiti- 
gated might, grown up in war- 
loving or domination- loving 
countries, are exerting their ef- 
forts to wipe out all truce of hu- 
man sympathy in man's hciut. In 
Africa at the same time there are 
millions of people starving, or 
dying of winit und sickness. In 
other great capitals of Western 
civilization, the drums of nu- 
clear war arc beating. 






The lonely preacher 


ONE OF my best friends has decided to quit life as 
he knows it and spend the coming few years 
travelling aimlessly throughout Europe. His jour- 
ney. he hopes, will not only yield mountains of 
personal experiences but valuable knowledge that 
will beef up his ability as an architect. His decision 
was not surprising since he has lectured his friends 
on his future plans ever since he graduated from 
the university a year ago. What astonished us was 
that he already started taking steps to begin his so- 
litary trek. 

Knowing my friend will probably provide you 
with some insights. He is not an ordinary young 
man. He had a painful childhood experience and a 
lonely adulthood. He has worked hard to build up 
his personality and develop his knowledge of life 
and people. In the process he created a gap be- 
tween himself as a person and the rest of the 
world. He is not that easy to make friends with. 
You are left with the feeling that he. thinks he is 
superior to you and capable of achieving what oth- 
ers are afraid of. He is dogmatic, stubborn, unpre- 
dictable, somber most of the lime, sarcastic and 
not the least funny, except when he doesn't mean 
it. 

My friend Is not a typical study case for anthro- 
pologists and human behaviour specialists who. are 
interested in monitoring the life of the contempor- 
ary Arab youth. He is detached from all aspects of 
the word and its definitions. In simple words, he 
does not belong. He is not religious, . has a weird 
definition of ethics, sensitive, harsh and hot very 
.• strong.' : : '• 



He is a dreamer, like many of us. Bui his dreams 
are different in nature Ihun ours. It doesn'L matter 
where he erects his dreams us long as they arc his. 
His view of the world js universal. He seeks know- 
ledge to make use of it and not only to boast. If you 
get Lo know him well you wouldn't be able to make 
up your mind on whether to love or lo hale him. But 
what is strange about my Inend is that he really 
doesn't need our love or hate. He survives today 
because he is a master of survival and he exists be- 
cause he wants to. My friend is always in control or 
the show and it is always his show. 

To him life is a joke: a sad and bitter joke. No 
one laughs because we all take it so seriously. But 
he is different. He got used to pain and depriva- 
tion. His roots are floating always looking for new 
soil to take as a home and then to discard when 
nourishment is scarce. He is afraid to love because 
that might change him. but he tried just like most 
of us. His nature won and he decided to live alone. 

He knows that he might fail even before he starts 
his journey to the north, but that is irrelevant to 
him. The most important thing is to try believing 
that you will succeed. It is that feeling that drives 
him to go ahead. 

I might not hear from my friend again. Europe 
will probably swallow him for two or more years — 
and throw him into oblivion. And yet I know that 
life for those who will meet and know him will not 
remain the same. He is a prophet who has sinned 
and yet continued to preach his strange and sardo- 
nic message on life., ft doesn't really matter if he 
fails to gather followers and believers Tor heaven 
ari'd hell exist only in the minds of the meek! 
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Toyota Celica wins Kuwait International Rally 

By Jihad Saar « i ...... ... — _ ___ - - J 


By Jihad Saqr 

Special to The Slar 
AMMAN — Michel Saleh of Le- 
banon cruised to a remarkable 
victory in the 1984 Kuwait 
International Rally last weekend. 
Saleh assisted by his navigator 
Toni Sarnia drove a Toyota Celica 
in the 1550 kilometre rally. 

Two main contenders, Said A!- 
Hajri of Qatar driving a Roth- 
mans team's Porsche and Ab- 
dullah Omar of the UAE with- 
drew from the competition for 
mechanical reasons. Altogether. 
23 of the 28 drivers failed to fin- 
ish the rally. 

It was clear from the beginning 
of the rally that the winner 
would come from the top three 
competitors — Al-Hajri, Omar 
and Saleh. Al-Hajri. champion 
of Onlan and Qatar took an early 
lead in the first stage with more 
than one minute difference be- 
tween him and the other compe- 
titors. But things changed when 
Hajri had a faulty gearbox in the 
fourth stage. At this stage Omar 
moved into the lead followed by 
Saleh. However, Omar could not 
maintain this lead because of a 


broken oil pipe. At this stage Mi- 
chcl Saleh took the lead and 
went all out. 

Saleh made no mistakes and 
drove confidently to finish the 
race much to the surprise of the 
spectators, lie finished 18 min- 
utes ahead of the second person 
Ahmed Zaffeiri of Kuwait. 

ironically Saleh's victory is 
worthless in terms of the 1984 
FISA Middle Fast Championship. 
He drove a group 4 ToyoLa Ce- 
iica, a cm r which does not qualify 
for FISA points. All the same, lie 
succeeded to move Toyota into 
the lead to win the 'Manufactur- 
ers Challenge' in belli the Gulf 
and the Middle East Challenge. 

Four out of the five drivers 
who managed to finish what was 
the longest rally in the Middle 
East were local drivers ail from 
Kuwait. Ahmed al lie rami fin- 
ished third in his Datsun 1 60 J 
while Chris Wallcs of New Zea- 
land. Al Hajri* s team male in a 
Porsche 911 SCRS took the 
fourth place. The fifth position 
was taken by Ottmah Lange driv- 
ing a Nissan 180K. 



Overall standings: 

Middle East Rally Challenge 
(after five legs) 


1 . Saeed Al-Hajri 

2. Abdullah Omar 

3. Michel Saleh 

4. Mohammed bin Sulayem 

5. Chris WaEles 

6. Tony Connolly 

7. Paul Connolly 

,8. Suleiman Kharusi 

9. Wahid Al-Oufy 

10. Mohammed Toki 


Gulf Rally Challenge 

( after four legs 

1. Saeed Al-Hajri 

2. Michel Saleh 

3. Abdullah Omar 

4. Mohammed bin Sulayem 

5. Chris Wallcs 

6. Tony Georgion 

7. Paul Connolly 

8. Suleiman Kharusi 

9. Wahid Al-Oufy 

10. Mohammed Toki 

Middle East Rally Championship 
(after two legs) 

!. Saeed Al-Hajri 

2. Ahmed Al-Zafeirj 

3 . Mohammed bin Sulayem 

4. Ahmed Al-Bei rami 
Remaining Events: 

— Bahrain International Rally: ( 29-30 March) 

— Jordan International Rally: (26-27 July) 

— Dubai International Rally: (6-7 December) 

— Oman International Rally: ( 29-30 December) 


Points 

88 

63 

60 

44 

43 

25 

25 

21 

23 

1 1 


Points 

62 ' 

58 

44 

42 

41 

30 

25 

24 

23 

22 


Paints 

26 

26 

21 

21 


Michel Saleh and navigator Toni Sarnia 

leadlng'th'e Ra " y ,il ' e(82/8JI a " d is 

G(^Kart S racing^ e Ku™u^^t^BOMi^snr«p«* n ^ ernal ' 0na * and has recenll >' lried 
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Said Al-Hajri 


Celica twin- Cant Turbo 

Engine type 

Displacement 
Bore & Stroke 
Compression Ratio 
Boost pressure 
Carburetion 

Lubrication System 
Max horsepower 
Max torque 


Positions and 
timings of 
competitors 

1 \Mohel Saleh 7hrs 02 mins 
25 *ecs. , . 

i 

2 '3™ 6iri 7hrs 20 -"ins 
3. Al-teiraml 7hrs 33 mins 

' 4. Wanes 8hrs38 rni ns 47 ' 
secs.. ■.:! 

5 . Unge 9 hrs 16 rains ' ifi' . 


Twin-cam, in line 4 cylinder equi* 
pped wilh a KKK turbo charger 
2,090 c. c. 

89 mm x 86 mm 
7:1 

0.55 — 0.7 PSI 
Electronic fuel- injection Double 
C. D. I System 
Dry Sump 

326 bhp/7500 rpm 
33.0 kgni/7500 rpm 




Abdullirt, Omar 


High cost of rally cars deter 
potential drivers in Jordan 


rally 


By Jihad Saqr 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Jordan has many potential 
rally drivers, but the saddening thing is 
that these drivers are unable to take part 
in inlernational competitions such as (he 
Middle East Rally part of which would be 
held in Jordan in July. To find out the rea- 
sons for this. The Star spoke with some of 
the drivers. 

“The car is the main problem. Without 
a sponsor a rally driver has to pay around 
JD 20.000 excluding custom duties for 
well prepared rally car,” said Mr. Nnbil 
Dirani who came second in the 1981 Jor- 
dan International Rally. 

Mr. Sadri Barraj a reporter of the Le- 
banese Magazine ‘Sport Auto’ said this 
problem would be solved if rally cars could 
be exempt from customs duties on condi- 
tion that (he cars are used for rallies only. 
This step according to Mr. Barraj may en- 
courage more Jordanian drivers to take 
part in rallies. 

Commenting on the problem, a well- 
known Jordanian rally driver Mr. Suhail 
Marar, said buying a rally car and regis- 
tering it outside the country would not in 
anyway solve the problem, because it 
would cost a lot of money. He explained 
that using an ordinary car in a rally is not 
a solution either because, rally cars are 
basically different from ordinary cars 
even though they look the same out- 
wardly. The lack of well prepared cars 
hampered the performance of local driv- 
ers in the 1983 Jordan International 
Rally. Most of the cars could not finish 
the competition due to frequent break- 
downs in the tough stages of the rally. 

Mr. George Haddad, himself a rally 
driver and a dealer in Toyota cars speak- 
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Renault Formula One racing cars in action 




Nabtl Dirani 

ing on sponsorship of rally cars, said car 
manufacturers rarely sponsor local teams. 
He said however that the Toyota company 
has been sponsoring Toyota Middle East 
teams through its agents in the countries 
where the rallies are held. These include 
Jordan, Kuwait, Oman, Bahrain, Qatar 
and the UAE. 

“The solution might be found if the lo- 
cal companies and the private sector 
understand the problem, because every- 
where in the world, the sponsors for the 
local teams are the local companies." he 
added. 


Formula One ‘ gets more popular’ 


'PARIS — Formula One motor racing could 
be more popular than the Olympic Games, 
according to a survey by French oil com- 
pany ELF. 

It says 1,380,000 spectators paid to 
watch the 16 grands prlx in 1983, while 
about 1,300,000 are expected to attend 
the Los Angeles Olympics. 

The number of people who have watched 
grands prlx on television rose from a total 
of 650m in 1979 to 769m last year, when 
races were broadcast by 274 TV compa- 
nies In 88 countries, Including China, 
ELF reported. 




FROM TOYOTA 




A TOYOTA CELICA does it again and wind 
; the Kuwait International Rally which 


Formula One Is also taking np an in- 
creasing amount of television time, riding 
from 150 hours of coverage In 1976, to 
594 In 1982 and 833 hours around the 
world last year, the survey said. 

The average attendance at a grand prlx 
Is 100,000 people In Europe and 90,000 
elsewhere, said ELF, a state- owned com- 
pany .which sponsors the Renault Formula 
One team. 

The 1983 Monaco Grand Prlx attracted 
a television audience of 88,174,000, 
□taking It the most popular amongst view- 
ers, the survey said. ■ 
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Agents in Jordan: 


IL BILBEISI & CO 
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Israeli settlement policy: Ajn overview since 1967 


Editors note: Following is the second of a 
two-part series exploring Israeli settle- 
meat policies In the occupied territories. 
This background paper was researched 
and complied by National Association of 
Arab Americans* (NAAA) Research De- 
partment. First part was published In the 
IS™®*** 111 Star 26 January — 1 February 

Legal status and international law 

In March of 1982. Begin made clear the 
Likud s position that the West Bank was 
an integral pari of Israel: “Judea and Sa- 
maria (the West BankJ are occupied 
territory? Judea and Samaria were occu- 
pied territory by the Jordanians, who con- 
quered the western part of the land of Is- 
rael. And once it was occupied territory 
by , « WPHans when l hey invaded Is- 
rael. But it is not occupied territory. It is 
.. the land of Israel." 

Since coming into office in 1 977. Begin 
has described Israeli settlements in occu- 
pied territories as “legal, legitimate and 
essential.'' None of these adjectives are 
considered accurate descriptions of Israeli 
settlement activity by the international 
community or international law experts. 
International bodies have upheld the view 
since 1967 that Israeli settlements in the 
occupied territories are illegal and an ob- 
stacle to peace, notably in resolutions 

g assed by the UN Security Council and 
cneral Assembly with the support of the 
United States. 

US position on settlements 

The _US government has continuously 
maintained the illegality of Isrneli set- 
tlements since June 1967. In a State De- 
partment letter issued in April 1978, the 
United States upheld this position, say- 
ing, while Israel may .ndertake, in the 
occupied territories, actions necessary to 
meet its needs and to provide orderly gov- 
ernment during the occupation. . . the esta- 
blishment of the civilian settlements in 
those territories is inconsistent with 
International Law." 

^international law referred to. and 
on which the UN resolutions are based, is 
io e . i i Ceneva , .Civilians Convention of 
1949, a multilateral treaty to which the 



arguments that seem to support Israel's 
narrow interpretation of the convention. 
The Israeli government bases its interpre- 
tation on a scheme first outlined by Ye- 
huda Blum, the current Israeli ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, in an article 
published in 1968, and since echoed by 
the Israeli government and its supporters, 
particularly in the United Stales. 

Blum's contention is that the applica- 
tion of the law of belligerent occupation in 



An Israeli soldier stands guard at a 
West Bank settlement. 

participants in the Arab- Israeli conflict, 
as well as the United States, are signato- 
ries. This convention pertains in particu- 
lar to the administration of territories as a 
result or war, and the protection of civi- 
Hans m time of war or under occupation. 

. The, Civilians Convention states that 
the High Contracting parties undertake 
to respect and to ensure respect for the 
present convention in all circumstances. ” 
All signatory states, including the United 
States, are therefore responsible to cor- 
rect any violation of the convention 
committed by. any other state. 

A^tU^o 4'9( 6) of the convention has 
particular applicability to Israel’s set- 
tlement activity In the occupied territo- 

Btalos i P»rt,; that 
• Individual or mass transfers, as well as 
deportations of ..protected persbhs ! from 
occupied territory of the Occupying Power 
or to that of any other. country, occupied 
or hot, ate prohibited, regardless of their 
motive.., The Occupying Power shall not- 
deport dr transfer parts of its own civilian 
population into territory It occupies, 

Avoiding the Genova convention: 

Israel has attempted, sihbe lfc«(7,;'to 

a Void the fLnnlication of * the convention 


The Dome of the Rock In Jerusalem with Israeli buildings in the backaround Israeli 

4V6rinr r ^Sc^“? B S o of i r t ti 

c^ieT.erX'C EHStadS £ [-^= ttle ™nt S are exempt from 
occupant. Since Egypt and Jordan, so the ~ ’ . 

argument goes, were not “ Legitimate sov- .. V r,ticis m of Israel’s arguments and j 

ereigns" because they were in Gaza and 1,c,es have emanated from Israeli jurl 

the West Bank as a result of alleged ag- as .well. Nathan Feinberg, professor E 

gression, Israel is not required to apply ff^ us ° r international law at the Hebr 

the humanitarian law of the civilians con- University, has published a rejection 

ventlon for the benefit of inhabitants of ,he ,egal arguments of the present Isre 

the occupied territory. government as fundamentally incons 

Blum further contends that Israel has M^hhuStionX'"!?? 5 ^ “ V 
the better title 1 1 over the occupied terri- dudted in hta^rtfetonJfTk F “ l ", bers “ 
tones because the titles or various Arab £" ,?!“? c ! 

sovereigns are deficient in one wav or aoiSsi Jr a PP»caMe, and that Artl 

- 

formal sovereignty. Israel is, therefore, Israeli 

in the occupied territories as a result of isrgeil settlement plans 

defensive conquest. ' 1 TT* Likud co , mion elecled of 

An auxiliary argument is that the civi- 1^77, began implementing a settlem 
tans convention applies only to short- policy in the occupied territories that t 
term occupations. Israel claims exclusion ‘ ered from the previous Labour gove 
from the criteria of the convention on the cent’s policies in several ways The L 
ground of “special circumstances, " be- °, ur Party had concentrated on settleme 
cause it has been occupying these terrlto- thal would serve as a line of defence i 
ries for a long lime. expected them to develop into commur 


lian population are prohibited in the occu- 1985. According to this olan 
p.ed territory, without regard to the people will be added to the We fy 0 , 0 
claimed purpose of such settlements. 20,000 in the Golan Heiohi 14, 
Expanding the State 10,000 in the Gaza Strip. S ac4 

ln ordar achieve this, the Israeli 

Critics of Israel s contentions point out ernmeni started a new method tn ■ 
that Israel’s legal arguments have one land for settlement use. Israel alrendv 
feature in common: to promote the expan- ercises direct ownership over «„«;.»■ 
sion of the state. In doing this they at- mately 400,000 of the West BankVtX 
tempt to avoid the application of the civi- million acres. In addition the Israeli V™ 
lians convention, and when this fails, ernment has resurrected an old 

, la ? d c ° d « which allows the authorities?! 

I seize land which is uncultivated, such as 
rocky ground, which is not in possession 
of anyone by title deed. Using this cod? 
the Israeli government is controlling over 
50 per cent of the West Bank, excluding 
East Jerusalem. s 

Imposing • autonomy’ 

This is the area to which Israeli law will 
be gradually and. if necessary, formally 
applied by the end of the five-year set- 
tlement period. The Arab areas will, on 
the other hand, remain under military 
government, completely surrounded by Is- 
raeli settlements. This plan amounts to 
the unilateral imposition of Israel’s ver- 
sion of autonomy. 

Benvenisti's study points out that a sig- 
nificant factor in this plan is the type of 
settlement envisaged. The emphasis is on 
urban settlement or dormitories for the 
large urban centres in Isreal. This type of 
settlement has been likened to suburban 
development in the United States and is 
designed to attract a population which is 
already economically active in urban areas 
* n Israel. The quaiily of life and level of 
services provided in these suburbs will be 
tell buildings in the background. Israeli higher than in Jerusalem or Tel Aviv, and 

iem with apartment complexes and other at a substantially lower cost to the settler, 

e intention of foreclosing any possibility The new suburbs will also be more at- 
tractive to Israelis who are not willing to 
thevrnncin.fi a- «•* go to isolated and far- flung settlements in 

49? y 6 V*P 5t n r Dad word,T, 8 of Ai rticlc the occupied territories. New freeways 

raeli sittilmAnVe^aJl 6 manner *°. lhat ,s_ enable suburban settlers to get to the 
raeli settlements are exempted from its heart 9f urban centres in approximately 


ten minutes. The new roads will 


Criticism of Israel's arguments and po- Berve 10 further separate the Arab areas 
licies have emanated from Israeli jurists from each olhcr - 

Feinberg, professor Em- At the current rate of building, 3,000 
finii^ci*i nt u rnalI °2f- 81 the Hebre w apartments are becoming available every 
ih! lS L" aS Published a rejection or year. That amounts to an increase of the 
LnLrn^ , 8 p ts ? f the prosent Israeli Jewish population in the West Bank by 
EUTIS?? 1 ,■ run . dan ““Brtly inconsis- 12,000 Lo 15,000 annually, or 100.000 
tent with Israeli national interests as well by 1986. 


as with International law. Feinberg con- 
cluded in his article that the civilians con- 
™ t ‘° n J ls applicable, and that Article 
49(6) does prohibit the Israeli settle- 
ments in occupied territories. 


Settlement subsidies 


sovereigns are deficient in one wav or aoVkTV' "vh‘*v«vic, unu uiai Article 

mother; that is, their title applies only to mems inScuoiSd til f, he - Israeli settle ' The new suburbs are being bliilt & P ri ‘ 
territory over which they had complete occupied territories. vale entrepreneurs, and are slated to 

formal sovereignty. Israel is, therefore, Israeli i receive public funds only for infrastruc- 

In the occupied territories as a result of mraeii settlement plans ture. Settlers are given very favourable 

‘ defensive conquest.” Xh. . J 20- year mortgages on up to 80 per cent of 

An auxiliary aroumem th» i ■ 1977 tl Si 1011, ® ected to office in the value paid back at 5 per cent Interest. 

An auxiliary argument is that the civi- began implementing a settlement The settler dne* nni hnvp tn nav hack the 

Kjajerjatffi ^zSS^sSSS^ 

Israeli Interpretations refuted oTfhMSf^bbutz'^E^ ‘ a h s e lar * 10 married couples, 

V1 „ , 2 s * 50 su ? b settlements were established The implications of this type of settle- 

None of the concepts used by Israel to between 1967 and 1977, the number of ment and the overall settlement master 

support a special interpretation of the qi- lsrae } is *n these settlements remained plan for the West Bank Palestinians are 
yllians convention are accepted in the very low, and maintaining the settlements Stressing. The Israeli settlers in theoc- 
internat tonal law, nor are they seen to be P roved to be economically unviable. cupied territories retain Israeli citizenship 

applicable in this case. For example, the Begin's government snnohi i n and are governed by Israeli civil laws. The 

lfc legitimate sovereign,” uoon these difffculties and at 8 the l ^flm erC »° me Pales tinian inhabitants remain under mi- 
wh.rh Ih fl Israeli anniment relies heavliv. radically increased the areas litary government. The dual legislative. 

-ri ... “ a r M l,lc areas IO 06 settled, ev^nnilua ar *A Buctnni — 


Israel! Interpretations refuted 


international law, nor are they seen to be 
applicable in this case. For example, the 
words * ' legitimate sovereign,” upon 
which the Israeli argument relies heavily, 
do not appear in the convention, nor is 
the position supported in the negotiating 
history of the laws of war. Furthermore, 
the applicability of the law is not cont- 
ingent on Israel’s recognition of the dis- 
placed government’s title. The Israeli 
claim of “defensive conquest” is also un- 
known in; International law. Under the 
UN Charter, the rights of the defending 
state- extend only to protecting seaurity 
interests. ■ 

♦ ' . ■' .-i 

: ; In relation to Israeli settlements in oc- 

• c “P*, cd territories, Israel claims that Aril- 

‘ AlA’iQf diAAn .^.1.. I ’ 


Sharon in I97 nd ilir Z, Ar + iel Palestinian areas - is augmented by me 
tion has been accelerated in I wi !“ enta * physical strangulation of the Palestinian 
empt a pewe aSttSSSKS L^ t0 P re ‘ areas - Whil « more land in the West Bank 
large portions of the occunied°t!> d *» etl ! ri1 comes under Israeli control, less land be- 
to Arab sovereignty 6 P d terrjtorie «. comes available for Arab development- 
in io mo. . Th® thrust is clearly toward implements' 

ri«H „ 1 982, the American media car- ^ on tbe autonomy envisaged by Begin 
EaT 1 " 8 Pn ; a atud y undertaken by al .^mP David; that is, autonomy applies 
Meron Benvenisti, the former Israeli de- °uly to * ‘ inhabitants” and not to the land, 
puty mayor of Jerusninm a'IxZZ. 


}S y ® ayor ?[ Jerusalem, who describes 
he new methods the Begin Eovernment 
unM lo contnol mor. Ar 


Political Implications 


•; Cle:49(.6> does not apply because that con- settlements'and create oxpand 

to protect the . the Jewish popufation The Political implications to this p an 

’ U “ ^ rom d ®P<wtalioq or and overcoi^he e^nnmte wore clear when Israel accelerated 

: It ls maimed that dfiporta- settlement activity obstacles to the pace of settlements in response to 

18 ^ tbe Purpose of ^.activity. :! Reagan’s call for a settlement freeze. The 

W.- However, th^ilg., : Setllement maafor .i. M V ri Israeli, government realises that a larg* 

: ; i qult ^ iu^s^tenl with toaster plan shift of Israel’s urban population to areas 

L wi. °^ y {he ia^is of war Xhe master elan ; H«um u,*u under Israeli control in the occupied ler* 1 * 

Aft!. Uementt At make territorial concession 


■ Settlement master plan 
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• i Ul tlement deoartmnftf n r tT j u * u ' maxe terruortai conccaa 

1 ' ’Seihente ^ that set,,; and ^? en , cy extremely difficult. The .message is . 

tlements jof the belllge/ent occupants civlf FeiStiS? Si tb e Zionists. Israel has no intention of withdrawing 

^ : •■ly'-i- - . •' ' ^ fr^>m occupie<l territories^ •- ^ : 
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Diplomats: an endangered species 


THE RECENT spate of terrorist attacks on members 
of the diplomatic corps has necessitated tighter secur- 
ity arrangements. 


By Iraj Ispahan! 

DIPLOMATS ARE becoming increasingly 
vulnerable to terrorist attacks. The mur- 
der of an Indian diplomat in Birmingham, 
England, and an Arab ambassador in Paris 
took place within a few days of each other 
in early February. The human cost of glo- 
bal diplomacy is rising fast. 

The kidnapping and murder of an Indian 
diplomat between 3rd/5.th February in 
Birmingham has once again raised the 
spectre of international terrorism in Bri- 
tain. The previously unknown Kashmir 
Liberation Army ( KLA) claimed responsi- 
bility for the abduction and subsequent 
shooting of Mr Ravindra Hareshwa Maha- 
tre. 48, an assistant commissioner with 
the Indian mission. 

The aim of kidnapping a diplomat is 
usually lo extract a particular concession 
from a government, under the threat that, 
if the terms are not met, the victim would 
be killed. In this way kidnappers may try 
and place the responsibility for their hos- 
tage's fate on a government if it refuses 
to submit to their demands. In the Maha- 
ire ease the KLA threatened to shoot their 
captive if the Indian government failed to 
pay a UK £1 million ransom. The release 
of political prisoners including Maqbooi 
Butt, a convicted spy, due to be executed 
in India on I I February, was also de- 
manded. Butt was a prominent leader of 
the Kashmir Liberation Front, which 
fiercely opposes Indian administration of 
Hie largely Muslim Kashmir. 

Following Mr. Mahatre's murder, the 
British Home Secretary announced in the 
House of Commons that there was lo be 
increased protection for all 72 Indian di- 
plomats in Britain. Although it is the duty 
jrf the receiving state to safeguard the 
lives of members of diplomatic missions, 
security forces in most countries have 
fully extended to guard diplomats 
Particularly with the rapid escalation of 
violence against them. Some embassies do 
employ their own security guards, but cer- 
tain countries, including the UK, firmly 




Khalifa Ahmed al-Moubarak 

object to arms being carried officially 
within the country by anyone other than 
their own forces. 

The French government has also pro- 
mised increased security for diplomats. 
The fatal attack on the United Arab Emi- 
rates Ambassador. Mr. Khalifa Ahmed al- 
Moubarak, in Paris on 8 February, is the 
latest in a series of events which has 
claimed the lives of 1 1 diplomats in Paris 
since December 1974. In the last ten 
years, four Turkish diplomats, a Bolivian 
ambassador and diplomats from Israel, 
Uruguay, and the US have been murdered 
by Paris gun- men. Three prominent PLO 
officials have also been assassinated. 

Ambassador al-Moubarak was shot by a 
lone gun- man as he left his home near the 
Eiffel Tower accompanied only by his 
chauffeur. The Arab Revolutionary Bri- 
gades claimed responsibility for the in- 
cident. There has been speculation that 
Islamic Jihad, a Muslim fundamentalist 
group, which on Tuesday 7 February gun- 
ned down exiled Iranian general, Gholam 
Oveissi (former military governor of Teh- 
ran) and his brother In a Paris street, 
could be linked to the al-Moubarak shoot- 
ing. The UAE government's opposition to 
the Iranian regime of Ayatollah Khomeini 


is thought to have provided the motive for 
the UAE ambassador's killing. 

The trend lo regard diplomats as worth- 
while targets Tor political ransom appears 
lo be fairly recent. The first notable case 
of attempted diplomatic kidnapping look 
place in Guatemala City on 28 August 
1968. The US ambassador, Mr John C 
Mein was shot whilst “resisting political 
kidnapping", according to his assailants. 
No sooner had world opinion recovered 
from this startling and unexpected event 
when another similar incident took place. 
The West German ambassador in Guate- 
mala. Count von Spreti, was kidnapped on 
21 March 1969; his body was found on 5 
April, after the failure of the Guatemalan 
and West German governments to satisfy 
the kidnappers' demands before the set 
deadline expired. 

Never before has so little regard been 
shown internationally for diplomatic im- 
munity. Even in ancient China. India, 
Greece and the Muslim empire, diploma- 
tic protection was granted lo envoys from 
“barbarian” lands. Occasionally, these 
ambassadors or messengers were su- 
spected of perpetrating some crime or 
conspiracy and were duly imprisoned or 
killed. These instances, though, were re- 
latively rare. Self-interest and a practical 
sense of ethics prevented the ready viola- 
tion of diplomatic immunities. As the In- 
dian epic, the Mahabharata, says, “the 
king who slays ail envoy sinks into hell 
with all his ministers". 

Attacks on diplomatic and consular mis- 
sions, and their staffs, institutions and 
personnel who enjoy extensive immuni- 
ties under international law, are now dis- 
turbingly frequent. The last few months 
have also witnessed the abduction of the 
•Saudi Arabian ambassador In Beirut, and 
attacks on Jordanian diplomats in India 
and Italy. 

It is lo be hoped that in the aftermath of 
the unnecessary deaths of Mr Mahatre 
and Mr al-Moubarak that more deter- 
mined measures are taken universally to 
reduce the vulnerability of foreign en- 
voys. Diplomats must no longer be seen as 
easy targets. 


Changing the guard in Nigeria 


By Altaf Gauhar 

JHE PRESS last saw Nigeria’s former 
President Shehu Shagari seated between 
™ira Gandhi and Margaret Thatcher 
woking benign and every inch the re- cl- 
rcted leader of Africa's most populous de- 
mocracy, Who would have thought that 
“W man would sink into oblivion before 
oiw had time to turn the page? 

Yet all the signals were there — loud 
and clear. The Nigerian novelist Chinua 
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the banks. They were getting all they 
wanted out of the country and if the rulers 
were willing to convert their own wealth 
into commission and bribe money, who 
were they to object? 

All conversations in Lagos begin or end 
with the phrase. ' ‘The trouble with Nig- 
eria...” Achebe suggests that there is 
nothing wrong with the land or the peo- 
ple. The trouble, he says, is “simply and 
squarely a failure of the leadership”. He 
does not ask why leaders fail in Nigeria. 
After ail, the world is not bristling with 
successful leaders; all countries and gov- 
ernments have their share of good and 
bad leaders and the Nigerian soil is not 
specially suited for the propagation of in- 
competent and corrupt leaders. 

Nigeria is not alone. The Third World is 
strewn With the debris of democratic in- 
stitutions. All systems — the Westmin- 
ster model and its presidential variants, 
and a range of other experiments with so- 
cialist or religious trappings — have failed 
in more than 60 developing countries 
where people now find themselves under 
military or authoritarian rule. The Philip- 
pines, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Ghana, Bra- 
zil. Chile. Bolivia ... the list would cover 
the rest of the page. These countries are 
ruled by a coterie of politicians, bureau- 
crats, army officers, businessmen and 
their academic and media minions. What- 
ever the system of government, this cot- 
erie bends and manipulates it to serve its 
own interests — seif- perpetuation and ad- 
vancement. Between themselves, they op- 
erate a non-stop seesaw or power — the 
civilians up. the army down and badk 
again — and the referendum, the election 
and the coup d'etat are used as ways or 
staying in the air at the, upper, end. - 

How do you break this vicious cycle? 
How-do 'yon force the coterie lo loosen its 
, stranglehold on- the people? These are the 
questions. 

1 :Within|woweekstheihew hiiliUry re- 
gime was ! seen floundering ih the eco- 
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nomic and social mess it had inherited, 
and the cheering Nigerians had started su- 
specting that they had as little to gain 
under Major-General Buharl as under the 
Shagari government. 

No military regime, in Nigeria or else- 
where, has ever been able to bring about 
any enduring economic or social im- 
provement — their record is as dismal as 
that of venal politicians or corrupt 
bureaucrats. 

Military officers in Nigeria are the sons 
of the same class of people which has 
thrived on patronage. ncpoLism and cor- 
ruption as their civilian counterparts. 
Those who have come to power with the 
purpose of bringing about reforms are not 
angels or agents of change — they are tlie 
protectors of vested interests because 
they owe their origin lo those interests. 
Even if the new military ruler is as astute 
and honest as he is reported to be, he will 
not be able to subdue his own men and bis 
political and bureaucratic associates, who 
will neither allow any change in the sys- 
tem, nor any redistribution of power and 
wealth outside the ruling coterie. Some 
individuals will, of course, get punished, 
others will migrate to safe havens, but the 
plundering will not dirainish'nor abate un- 
less Nigerians begin lo see that, whatever 
the system of government,, their condi- 
tions will not change so long as essentially 
the same coterie continues to rule. 

. The military rulers proceed, with chang- 
ing the guard, while pledging to restore 
democracy aS soon as lawlessness is eli- 
minated and the clean-up operation is 
completed. They begin by promulgating a 
series of punitive and prohibitory orders, 
which are quickly executed to the delight 
of the masses,, who .Want to see their erst- • 
while oppressors punished. ■ 

That dope, the military rulers find 
themselves withoui. 'any ideas. They have, 
qo programme of change nor any strategy ! 
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Are these 
your trees? 

IN A lengthy interview with Ad- 

Dustour, Arabic daily last week. Dr. 
Sofian Al-Tal, Head of the Environ- 
ment Department, emphasized the 
achievements and expectations or his 
department. The UN representative of 
the Arab Environmental Affairs Pro- 
gramme, Dr. Naim Qaddah, told Petra, 
the Jordan News Agency, that his cur- 
rent visit to Jordan is intended to en- 
hance for environmental situation In 
Jordan. Both Dr. Al-Tal and Dr. Qad- 
dah agree, however, that the resolu- 
tion of environmental problems is on 
the top or the list of several high- 
ranking officials in the country. 

it is no secret that the industrially 
advanced countries, including the 
superpowers, are now paging a heavy 
price for the past policies of abusing 
nature's resources. Industrial soot is 
making the air over many big cities un- 
bearably poisonous .creating the unique 
problem or smog “smoke fog” in such 
cities as Los Angeles. 

Industrial wastes are polluting the 
rivers, killing plants and fish. Under- 
ground water is also getting polluted 
through the irresponsible use of pes- 
ticides. DDT, which is unsoluble in 
water, ends up in the meat consumed 
by people and in the milk given lo chil- 
dren. Of eburse, many people in the 
West were awakened to the grave con- 
sequences of environmental abuses. 
And. in the United States in the 
nineteen-sixties, for instance, ecologi- 
cal consciousness reached its peak, 
and many environmental problems 
were curbed. 

Here In Jordan, we have to admit 
that ecological consciousness is still in 
its primary stages. Many of us still 
tend to lake nature for granted, dump- 
ing wastes wherever we please, throw- 
ing trash everywhere, turning our 
countryside inlo an insanitary place. 
Some of our industries do not hesitate 
to get rid of their wastes anywhere pro- 
vided they can not be seen and fined by 
officials. Also our feverish rush of 
construction does not lake Into account 
the impact it may have on the ecologi- 
cal balance. 

We have to admit that our ecological 
consciousness still leaves a lot to be de- 
sired. How else could we explain such 
irresponsible acts, on behalf or some 
or us, like throwing a lit cigarette out 
of a car window in a newly- forested 
area? I witnessed this incident on my 
way to Irbid a couple of weeks ago. 
And when 1 pointed out to the 
cigarette- thrower that his action could 
cause a brush . fire, destroying hun- 
dreds of trees. He simply said: “Are 
they your trees?” I got the same an- 
swer one day when I told a shepherd 
that his goats are eating an olive-tree. 

Also those of us who go to picnics 
and leave behind their trash and lit 
fires do not, unfortunately, understand 
the consequences of their actions. And 
those of us who go to Aqaba and turn 
the - beautiful seaside into an area of 
trash and dirt do not know that they 
are not. doing themselves and the fu- 
ture generations any service. 

I know that the dedicated tipple 
at the Department of Environment 
are trying their best to solve t&i vari- 
ous environmental problems tfiifcface 
the country. Bui I believe that |*hatlon- 

wide, campaign to boost the. public's 
ecological consiousness is yjrgenlly 
needed. The campaign. shon$£i&tress 
the- fact that man cannot esragft the 
consequences of his abuse of dame. 
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BRITAIN'S higher courts 
dealing with all serious dis- 
putes and all major crime, 
form a close-knit organisa- 
tion which can be dismissed 
as an 'old boy network*. They 
are based on the 5.000 prac- 
tising barristers in London 
and a few major cities, most 
of them men well known to 
each other (either directly or 
by reputation) and from 
whom almost all the judged 
are appointed. 

These barristers monopolise 
their field. The 40.000 or so 
other lawyers practising in Bri- 
tain. the solicitors, are banned 
Jrom appearing in all but the 
owest courts. Their function in 
litigation is to brief the barris- 
ters who will appear in court and 


ters who wear the wigs Which 
form so characteristic a part of 
the image of a British court. 

Now the National Council of 
Civil Liberties, through its 
Rights for Women Unit, is chall- 
enging the system at its roots 
The starting point of a pamphlet 
by Polly Pattullo is whether 
women can expect a fair deal 
from the courts but logic leads it 
on to examine the whole network 
as it has grown up over the cen- 
turies. 

Although women have been 
eligible since 1919 to become 
barristers, it remains an ‘old boy 
network' in the sense that it is 
still predominantly male. 

Little club 


er“il d y a de 1 i?ee b0U 1 t ‘I" 1 By Recm A. H. Vasin 

nrriar t e ® ree, , or lower — bid. Special to I he Slur 

has to 0 obtTrn 1S a^V a e | Wbar ^ L ^ T WEEK * as "° ordinar - v week 
bers’ and this is livJ i ch,c for the Jordan Cine Club and its mem- 
ected by the exist in/LX* ters. It was a week bustling with ac- 
a little club. Personal and fS; livity and festivity as daily perfor- 
comacts play a crucial part j mances of select Soviet films were 


men but need a generaliv h- / *« a representative sample of mod- 
standard of ability (or contS era Soviet cinema and lively discuss- 
to find a seat from which t ions took place after each film, 
practise. Even then they tencf«i The festival featured nine films cov- 
to get shunted off into special 1 eiing a varied range of subjects and inier- 
iieias or family and divorce lit] esis. There were historical as well as con- 
lor which they are regarded ir ' lemporary films, social as well as literary, 
especially suitable, or else in j comic as well as tragic. All of them 
aeanng with petty crime tint | shared an outstanding artistic value. 


The reason for this is that the 
bar resembles a club. To pass the 
qualifying examinations for 


INAUGURATION 

OF 

ISD CALLS 

WITH 17 NEW COUNTRIES 

VIA 

NEW SPADE SYSTEM 


Country 


ALGERIA 

ARGENTINA 

AUSTRALIA 

BELGIUM 

BRAZIL 

CANADA 

CYPRUS 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

NETHERLAND 

NIGERIA 

NORWAY 

Paraguay 

POLAND 

ROUMANIA 

SWEDEN 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Country 

Code 


Capital 


ALGERIA 

BUENOS AIRES 

CANBERRA 

BRUXELLES 

BRASILIA 

OTTAWA 

NICOSIA 

COPENHAGEN 

HELSINKI 

AMSTERDAM 

LAGOS 

OSLO 

MONTEVIDEO 

WARSZAWA 

BUCURESTI 

STOCKHOLM 

BEOGRAD 


Area Code 
of the Capital 

No Area Codes 
1 

/ 62 
2 
61 

No Area Codes 
21 
1 

90 
20 
i : 

; 2 

No Area Codes 
22 
0 
8 

11 ; . 


especially suitable, or else £ 

rfil *f 8 ^ th crime 
calls for human qualities raibti 

than any high legal skill. 

In middle age a few of ik 

h^rfc* Cap i5 le an f 1 ex P®rien«j 
barristers become high court jui 

ges. a position of immemil) 
high status in Britain and froa 
I which they can go on to promo. 
I non to the appeal courts. At tk 
same time of life, the more huu 
drum barrister, with wide expel- 
*encc behind him, can look fa 
appointment as one of the mud 
larger number of circuit ad 
county court judges, for whoa 
there is virtually no hope of pro- 
motion but who dominate the cri- 
minal courts. 

Prejudice 

The working of the sysun 
means that very few women ew 
qualify for these appointment 
There has never been a wonaa 
appeal judge. Only three women 
out of 7 7 are high court judgn 
and 1 0 out of 339 circuit Judges 

Polly Pattullo cites amusinj- 
or tragic remarks — by juices 
which show either prejudjet 
against women or a stereotyped 
view of how people live. ThereS 
the judge who remark 
* ‘ Women in particular and smiH 
boys are liable to be untruthful 
and invent stories." Another, is) 
a rope case, said: “ Women wto 
say no do not always mean [to. h 
is not just a question of saying 
no, it ig<a question of how six 
says it." In another rape ew 
the judge, in a remark widely re- 
ported at the time in the new- 
spapers. said "It is the height® 
imprudence for any girl to hitch- 
hike at night... She is in w 
true sense asking for. it." 

Of course when hundreds ; of 
courts are silting daily, _dwM 
with thousands of cases, it is*' 
ways possible to pick out eccen- 
tric remarks and the question 
must remain open of whei& tr 
they are typical. 

However the underlying £ 
gument that Britain recruits J J 
judiciary from too narrows fi£ B 
is powerful and increasingly I** 
ing discussed. Polly 


With roots going deep back to the begin- 
ning of the century, Soviet cinema has 
long flourished. 

Soviet films have gained forty seven 
iniernational prizes and awards at world 
film festivals, most recent of which was 
ihe Oscar awarded to the film * Moscow 
Does Not Believe in Tears. * 

What Moscow does believe in is that the 
seventh art (the cinema) is the most im- 



‘Thc Slave of Love* 


porta nt or all arts. Since the beginning of 
tile new Soviet stale cinema has been re- 
garded as u major socio- educational 
force. 

Prom this comes the satire on the 
‘drawing-room melodrama' and the con- 
demnation of film-making thal is de- 
tached from reality, that was the subject 
of the opening film of the festival ‘The 
Slave of Love' (of which there was a de- 
tailed review in The Star last week). 

The second film shown ai the festival 
looked at nil entirely different subject. 
‘Twenty Six Days in Dostoyevsky's Life* 
shows the greatness of Soviet film- 
makers' when dealing with their cultural 
heritage. 

Directed by Alexander Zurkhi (director 
of the classic Anna Karenina) the film is 
the first attempt to present the character 
of the great writer in a motion picture. It 
depicts twenty six days that, were a turn- 
ing point in Dostoyevsky’s life, the days 
given to him, by his publisher to write his 
novel The Gambler'. 

The film works on two levels, one is 
Dostoyevsky's own life while writing this 
novel and his growing love for the young 
stenographer helping him write it. The 
other level is that of the events of the 
novel itseir which, in their turn, echo his 
own suffering in real life. 

Another aspect of Russia's literary her- 
itage was shown in the film ‘Funny Folk'- 
directed by Mikhail Sweitser and based on 
Anton Chekhov's early humourous stories 
originally published in newspapers and 
magazines. 

The film is a panoramic study of a 
cross-section of society in pre-revolution- 
ury Russia. It is a masterpiece of social 
satire, probing into ihe depth of the hu- 
man heart discovering the tragedy behind 
the comedy. The satire is mitigated by 
Chekhov's understanding and deep com- 
passion for his fellow men. 

The characters, so different in many 
ways, are brought together harmoniously 
in the film by being members of the same 
choir, thus forming a social mosaic in 
which the diversity of the parts contri- 
butes to the beauty of the whole. 

War theme 

On u very different level from the liter- 
ary, artistic and social films was director 



‘Twenty Six Days in Dostoyevsky’s Life* 

Grigory Chukhrai s film* Life is Beautiful' 
Chukhrai fought every single day of the k * 


Second World War and he says. "The war 
has probably determined my whole life, it 
is my agony and my conscience. Almost 
everything 1 am doing and will ever do in 
art is to some extent measured by the mo- 
ral test of war." 

In ‘Life Is Beautiful* he places the ac- 
tion in an unspecified country where a 
brutal fascist regime is reigning. As with 
all his films he is concerned with simple 
human truths and moral standards' which 
are revealed at tragic or crucial moments 
in life. 

. The hero of the film undergoes a change 
of attitude from being a passive onlooker 
to active involvement in fighting against 
evil. 

The beauty of life and Ihe love of 
freedom were also* the subject of ‘The 
Gypsy Camp Goes Skyward', directed by 
Emile Lolyanu. 

A film entirely different in nature from 
any other film shown at the festival, it 
underlines the diversity brought to Soviet 
arl by Russia's mixture of nationalities. 


Gallery collects the ‘ spirit of our age’ 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

^OPENING of a second floor at 
.^ National Art Gallery this week 
hit 5 s aaother advance for the young 
I ™ growing institution. 

ithaH°?n he Sallery first opened in 1980 
ttfuL 70 work s but now boasts 450 from 
ff i C0Untries in tbc Muslim world 

SOniC additions from nfhor ihirH 


opens up the idea of a separtj* ; additions from other third 

career structure for judges. J . ‘ The gallery’s aim. direc- 

which men and women pwjj . *J l 8nness Princess Wijdan Ali ex- 
start from the bottom on with the Star, was 

terms . This would rep!«* ‘ , fccu M Wor * d Gallery, by col- 

presen t recruitment of P re *JJ h only buS!? 8 f ^P ra s Pfp ifi c areas that not 
nantly middle-aged men. wi eventually d ^ S the Muddle East but will 
the present judiciary under obv ' u l y cover Africa, Asia and South 

ous strains, this J* *5* ’ *** 

direction reform will I> aV f e 
take. * ‘Judging Women W 
Polly Pattullo, NCCL 

(Observer New Service) 


; for further enquiries please call Tel: 39361 ' 


uniina ri a , nds the 8®Hery already houses a 
c ^temn^JI nane A llt collection of important 
v| evvera P « ar * artists which gives 
flhas w a COmpr . ehens * ve catalogue of 

in (he Near ai J d what is ha PP enin 8 
p ri Near Eastern Art World. 

j«n 0 aV°abnnrf?i le ry * °P« n i there had 
iallerjes , Z 1 ®* space available in 
but'iSL5 aU l ? nd institutes for pri- 
eofi Unltlei» Q o? e . d ®*hlbitions. But without 
ttle and JJ B * r °l« standards were vari- 
frt Was nnt ^l ne T, a ,‘ scan °f contemporary 

S ri 6 ' e a,,er V* s P olic y- 

wished AraK?*- tD h r »hg together esta- 


. ‘ s *)ed ArhK T *- logeiner esia- 

t $ Work* wit* tlsts and Present high qual- 
i. ! (oi( briheiJ -5, ^ompa nying documenta- 


lent governments and patrons thrived on 
mental and material security. As patrons 
are now replaced by institutions in the 
modern world she hopes that the National 
Gallery and Society of Fine Arts will fulfill 
this benevolent role. 

Until recently Jordan had neither the 
time nor the means to encourage art and 
cultural activity. In the early years of Jor- 
dan's founding, energies were necessarily 
devoted towards defence, urban develop- 
ment and internal stability. The country 
still lacks a real school of fine arts, an im- 
portant element in artistic development as 
a breeding ground for new schools of art 
and as a giilde to graduate artists. But 
despite these handicaps, the Princess is 
encouraged by the dynamism of young art- 
ists and their fruitful creativity. But she is 
disappointed in the public's attitude to- 
wards local artists. She says the public 
generally prefer to buy poor postcard art 
from the west rather than invest, in a good 
piece of Jordanian art that will increase in 
value. 

Identity 

The Arab peoples contact with their cul- 
tural background, she explains was sev- 
ered by the long years of Ottoman rule 
when the cultural centre was removed 
from the area to Constantinople and fur- 
ther damaged by later foreign occupation. 
Art and artistic values declined through 
these * * dark ages” and the previous pres- 
tigious position of artists, equal to that of 
men of science and of medicine, was for- 
gotten. The public has to be re- educated 
and reawakened to art. They need to. ac- 
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cept new concepts -hanging canvases in a 
gallery is ne\t):idea in art area where: art, 
. was ortmarllv decorative and ornamental. ; 


dilemma of reconciling their heritage with 
the flood of western culture thal has 
washed over the Arab world. Princess 
Wijdan maintains that one cannot run 
away from western influences. Many art- 
ists study at art schools in the west, and 
like a doctor who brings back knowledge 
of open heart surgery, they should pract- 
ise what they have learnt. She Teels there 
is a danger of becoming obsessed with the 
search for an identity. Forcing onself to 
paint to prove one belongs to this culture 
could hinder efforts to go forward. 

Nonetheless, she feels the public is de- 
manding a cultural re-appraisal and art- 
ists are responding but as yet no distinct 
modern Islamic or national styles have 
emerged. Only in architecture does she 
believe that a happy marriage has been 
achieved. Prominent architects have suc- 
cessfully reconciled concepts of Islamic 
architecture with modern use. 


The problem of such a union in painting 
lies not in the banning of figurative paint- 
ing in Islam, which she says has been 
grossly overstated by western critics, but 
in developing what was the Arabesque 
school of art into something new and rele- 
vant to today without resorting to copying 
from the past of from other cultures. 

Art plays a very important role, she 
continues, in developing countries.' It is a 
nieans of solving identity problems,, of 
shedding alien influences by digging ‘for 
ones roots in a world of colour and sym- 
bolism. Unlike western art which has, 
eMered a period of stagnation flailing 


Based upon Maxim Gorky's novel 'Ma- 
kar Chudra,* it tells the old ’gypsy’s laic of 
the brave horse thief Zobar and his over- 
powering (and reciprocated) love for the 
proud beauty Radda. A love that is 
doomed because neither of them can forgo* 
their independence for Lhe sake of love. . 

The enchanting lyrical quality of the 
film makes it a visual poem in every sense 
of the word: music, folk dancing, scenery 
and mythical love, all contribute to make 
the film a masterpiece combining all the 
arts. It is a perfect example of Moldavian 
cinema with its poetic world view. 

Far from the natural beauty of the coun- 
tryside and the special mystical quality of 
gypsy life, the film ‘An Office Affair’ 
jolted us back to the contemporary urban 
world of office life and love. 

A very different kind of love from that 
of Radda and Zobar. is the romance (hat 
grows between Ludmila Kalugina and 
Analoly Novoscltsev, The super efficient 
directress of a statistic institution finally 
recognises the woman in herself as she 
gradually falls In love with one of her sub- 
ordinates in Ihe office, the timid but like- 
able new employee. 

A brilliant and touchingly humane com- 
edy of ordinary life, the film ends happily 
with Ihe lovers in an embrace. 

Another cheerful if rather slight film 
(hat left (he audience happy and contented 
was ‘The First Swallow.’ Soccer fans 
would probably enjoy it most. 

With naive simplicity and an uncompli- 
cated approach, the film traces the forma- 
tion of a local football team in a small 
coastal town in Soviet Georgia. 

The only appeal of Lhe amateurish pro- 
vincial team lay in the great enthusiasm 
of its members which borders on Hie pa- 
thetic. especially towards the end of the 
film when they are drastically beaten by 
the first professional team they play 
against. Surprisingly enough, though, the 
film won a prize at the Teheran Film Fes- 
tival in 1976. 

Horror film fans also had their share at 
the festival — though the blood-curdling 
scenes were mcanL to serve a deeper level 
of thought in the film ‘The Savage Hunt 
of King Stakh’. 

The events of the film take place in the 
Byelorussian woodlands towards the end 
of Lhe nineteenth century. A scientist 
comes from St. Petersburg to study the 
folklore of the region only to discover that 
the authorities there are helping certain 
people to masquerade as ‘ghosts of the 
savage hunt’ because they want to hold 
the folk in fear and obedience. Ironically, 
the scientist himself is arrested at the end 
of the film as the leader oT the rebellion. 

True artistic creation Is in fact the com- 
mon line that draws the films of (he fes- 
tival together, in all their diversity of 
time, subject, approach and technique^ 
they share the quality of being true : lo 
themselves. . - , 

In the words of Nikita Mikhalkov, ope 
°f Russia's most promising young diree- 




. around in sensationalism and throw a Way tors "In our work there Js nothing more 
junk' art, the Third World Is Staffing important Iban creating a; world true In its 
afresh, tackling the profession in ah ex- nature. „If it Is true’. it immediately bears 
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anthropology 


Symposium offers new perspectives 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Stair Writer 

AMMAN — “Anthropology in Jor- 
dan: State of the Art” was the some- 
what challenging title given to Jor- 
dan's first-ever symposium on anth- 
ropology. held this week at the Royal 
Cultural Centre. The symposium was 
organized by the Department of Libra- 
ries, Documentation and National Ar- 
chives in co-operation with the univ- 
ersities of Jordan. 

The seminar looked at four basic areas 
— Aspects and Goals of Anthropology; 
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Bedouin studies and Nomadism und 
Sedemisni; Man- Land Relationships and 
Co-operative Research in Anthropology, 
and Social Change and Life in Villages and 
Towns. 

In the opening session, Martha Mundy 
of Yarmouk University presented a paper 
on ‘Anthropology in the University’ in 
which she looked at the value of anthrop- 
ology as an undergraduate subject. She 
said it could offer students a wider per- 
spective by encouraging them to look side- 
ways at other developing societies instead 
of always looking to the dominant, deve- 
loped centres as they do now. 
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Photography also makes Its contribution to anthropology 


But, she said, the leaching of anthrop- 
ology here is hampered by (he lack of suit- 
able teaching material in Arabic. She said 
even the most recent and best textbooks 
are Loo theoretical, limited in their field 
studies and lacking in originality. They 
are altogether far too abstract and arc 
more like catechisms than textbooks. 

Unfortunately Ms. Mundy' s paper did 
not, at the time at least, elicit a great re- 
sponse but perhaps it was just that the 
participants had not settled in at that early 
stage. 

The papers on Bedouin studies produced 
some sharp challenges to the widely- held 
and romantic idea of (he Bedouin as pas- 
toral nomads whose very existence is 
threatened by (he processes of settling 
and modernization. 

As Italian anthropologist Riccardo 
Bocco pointed out, if he were to tell mem- 
bers of the Bani Sakhr who now work as 
soldiers, drivers and post office clerks, 
that they are no longer Bedouin, they 
would quite simply think he was crazy. 

The symposium was, perhaps, strongest 
when the archaeologists made their con- 
tribution. This is less a criticism of the 
anthropologists than a recognition of the 
fact (hat Jordan is fortunate in having a 
particularly strong archaeological esta- 
blishment nt this time. The archaeologists 
placed their emphasis on the reciprocal 
value of the two disciplines and the possi- 
bilities for co-operative research. 

David McCreery. Director of the Ameri- 
can Centre of Oriental Research, quoted 
anthropologist Marvin Harris on the sub- 
ject when he said, * 1 Archaeology adds a 
crucial dimension to the work of cultural 
anthropologists. By digging up the re- 
mains of cultures of past ages, archaeo- 


logists are able to study long sequence 
social and cultural evolution underdid 
natural und cultural conditions The a™ 
tribtilion or archaeologists to the 
standing of the present-day character* 
ics ot human existence, and the testis 
theories of historical causation is ini! 
pc risible." 

In return archaeologists can usecurru 
material and social conditions as a m 
to the past. Alison McQuitty of Yarmwi 
University presented a paper on “An Eih 
nographic and Archaeological Study d 
Break-Ovens in Jordan." based on asiuA 
of 2 1 ancient and contemporary bread 
ovens in different areas of Jordan. 

She said it was possible to undent j 
more about how things worked in the™ ' 
by observing their use today. For eu& 
pie, contemporary ovens have a worlici 
life of three to I S years, depending on u* 
amount of use. This is useful information 
for the archaeologist since it gives sow 
idea of the time period which a single 
oven and its locus represent In the a- 
chaeological sequence. 

This week’s symposium was, akogt- 
ther, a successful first step in developing 
a systematic approach to anthropology in 
Jordan. It brought together Jordanian nil 
foreign specialists to discuss, exchange 
ideas and establish contacts. On Wednes- 
day the participants set together to 4 
cuss the symposium and to formulate ase! 
of recommendations for future action 

So, uftcr four days of papers, discus 
ions and films, what is the state of Ihr 
art? One might say a little underden- 
loped, but with some healthy signs; id 
fortunate to have a well developed and » 
operative brother, in the form of arch* 
oiogy, nearby. 


The new veil — regression or revolution? 

IS TUP > , .... 


IS THE ‘muhajabah’, or veiling, 
movement among Muslim women a 
retrogressive step, or the beginning 
of a revolution? The question is one 
which took anthropologist Fadwa El 
Guindi back to her native Egypt at 
various times between 1976 and 
1982 to study the movement as it has 
developed among the students of 
Egypt’s universities. , 

Ms. Guindi presented the results of her 
research at this week’s anthropology sym- 
postum, in a paper that clearly surprised 
much of her audience. 

. Her thesis is that, far from a retrogres- 
sion, either to the traditional veil or a tra- 
ditional role, the movement is an attempt 
by young women in Egypt to establish a le- 
gitimate ‘'public" space for themselves 
as they enter more and more Into areas of 
lire traditionally considered a male pres- 
ent. 

She points out that the traditional veil 
originally served to exclude aristocratic 
women from public affairs and to elevate 
them above the mainstream of society. It 
was later adopted by other urban women. 
When educated Egyptian women began to 
discard the veil, from 1923 onwards, it 
syipbolized their emancipation in the 
sense that it ended their exclusion from 
public life. 

The current adoption of veiling Is only 
.j op® aspect, albeit the most visible one, of 
•* the contemporary Islamic, movement. 
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and covers most of the girl’s body, it 
helps to remove the sexual element from 
the wearer's contact with men outside her 
immediate family. 

Thus, once a girl is ‘muhajabah* she 
can interact with men in the public arena 
on a non- sexual basis. The veil then has 
the value of ritually and symbolically sep- 
arating women from men without physi- 
cally excluding them from public activity. 
More and more girls are entering school 
and work white maintaining a decent sep- 
aration from strange men. 

Ms Guindi pointed out that among 
students the highest percentage of ‘ rouha- 
jabah’ women occurs in the "hard" 
sciences at Egyptian universities, that is 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterin- 
ary science and engineering. The ratio of 
male to female enrolments has fallen 
from 8 J l0 l in 1952-53 to 2.2 to 1 in 
1979-80, in medicine, pharmacy and 
dentistry. In engineering the shift is from 
578.1 to 1 in 1952-53 to 5.0 to I in 
1979-80. In veterinary science the 
change was from 15.2 to 1 in 1952-53. 
to 2.8 to 1 in 1979-80. 

She estimates that 25-30 per cent of 
the women In these faculties belong to the 
movement, while the average is 5-10 per 
cent in other faculties. 

Bridge 

• I ... 

Ms Guindi disagrees strongly with those 
who dismiss the ’ muhajabah - movement 
as nothing more than a defensive action 
• by girls who feel unabld to cope with com- 
petitive modern society. It may, she says, 
have a certain bridging element. Many 

- m ®u Jn Egypt, have not yet come to terms 
with the presence of women iri public life, 
ftnd the women face constant harassment 
and misunderstanding! , Perhaps ' In 30 
years time women's presence in public 
lire vym be seen as normal and the fcymbo- 
Jle separation vvilLnot be ■ necessary. 

.]>? movement can also be seen as pro- 
: vrding. a bridge between traditional values 
and ^modern .develdpmd nt. Many women 
yyapt to 1 enjoy the benefits western 
, scientific aftd technological advances, but 

- Jfifo. ‘^1, j ; their tradl- 

tlonal rfehgfoTis. • and sdtial ' val- 

, .ues, ( : . r, 

% GujndJ see the 'muhajabah’ 

t to q liberation? She ^ays fhpt! 



It won’ t Just go away 

in the sense that it is a way of enabling 
wmen to play a more public and activf 
■2 0, .? l 5 r ‘ y® s - 11 certainly conso- 
le ve Is 8 chaHenge 10 aul hority at various 

Jhf challenge is similar to one that 
could arise at home, when a religious girl 
% * nJ S *>, te eviston I^Wammei as immo- 
fnmnC f!J C< l? ra 5 es other members of the 

She ix rhnui en f t0 ,u he r r re,1 »°us duties. 
She is chqlienging the father’s role as the 

tecinninoT ra Girls are also 

S n ^ n8 lo J1 ln . 8fst on. marrying a: man’ 
who shares their religious views rather 
than accepting their father’s choice.! 

'. The university regards dress as a very ; 

modernily . and univ- 
ersity authorities are. offended bv the 
presence of girls in what they see re 
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the government and now does no «w 
than legitimise government power. 

But she says she saw no sign of a cotlec- 
live feminist consciousness among Ik 
girls, and the idea of liberation wm i» 
articulated. 

Ms. Guindi emphasised that hor conclu- 
sions applied only to Egypt, where W 
research was carried out. She says tn«t 
might be similarities with, for example, 
the situation in Jordan, but only fieldww 
here can be reievnnt — fieldwork 
would be happy to carry out. 

She has, in fact, come back to anthro- 
pological research in the Middle EAst od! 
recently. She took her BA In p0 | iw 2 
Science at the American University « 
Cairo. Participation in a research pmjeo 
on the Nubians of of Upper Egypt brou^n 
her to an interest in anthropology. 
she was offered a scholarship to compw* 
a PhD In the United States she chose uk 
U niversity of Texas at Austin because 
offered good programmes in both if 
American and Middle Eastern Slujje • 
She felt that by studying in a vtty ®”- 
ent area — her thesis topic was on uie " 
potec Indians of Mexico — she 
able to develop the perspective an“ 
tachment necessary for good antar 0 ! 1 
oiogy. 

She went on " to become Jjjjj! 
professor at the University of 
at Los Angeles and taught both J M ■ 
Eastern and Latin American anlhropoi w 


there for nine years. 

In the mid-1970s Ms. Guindi 
interested in the emerging ls ‘ a ‘ 
movement. By that time she felt sne 
ready to work In anthropology in W r 
society. She fell she would be able lo w 
without the defensiveness, and teim e . 
to take things for granted, that ajj . 
common . problems tor an anthroP 01 ^ 
working within his or her own society- 

She would not claim that her 
tion of the movement 1$ sufficient w .■ 
self .'But It does provide an importapr 
sight Into a phenomenon which sne 
as a potentially': very Powerful force 

certainly, pot a . passing phase, as *!*■* 
Egyptians wauldriike to believe. 
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•Women factory workers In Jordan are a reserve army of labour’ 

Anthropologist explores the 
human side of Jordan Valley 


By Kathy Kakish 

Special to The Star 

WHEN JORDAN’S first- ever 
symposium on anthropology 
opened at the Royal Cultural 
Gsntre on Saturday, the hand 
of American anthropologist 
Linda Layne was in evidence 
both behind the scenes and on 
the public front. 

Linda was both the co-ordi- 
nator of the symposium's pre- 
paratory committee and provider 
of fc the 35 ethnographic photo- 
graphs on exhibition at the RCC. 

Linda also presented a paper. 
"The Use of Space Amongst Set- 
tled Jordanian Bedouin in the 
Jordan Valley: in Understanding 
tre Use of Space through Elh- 
noarchaeology,” which was ill- 
ustrated with her ethnographic 
photography. 

Meaning 

In an interview with The Star, 
Unda explained something of the 
nature of anthropology and eth- 
nography. ‘ * Anthropology is lit- 
erally the study of mankind — 
physically, socially and culturally 
in the past as well as in the 
present. It encompasses a num- 
ber Of subfields among which are 
social and cultural anthropology, 
biological or physical anthrop- 
oiogy, archaeology and linguisl- 

A N these subficlds,” she 
“V s , ‘share some general aims 
wnicn are to come to an under- 

what u means to ^ h u- 

_ a,: understand the various 

nn^f 88 - *? y which we organise 
Mite!?* 1 lives and lhe crural 
systems of mean- 
JJS^Wlth which we make our 
w>r,d meaningful." 

on?\. n08raph ^ c Photograph^ is 
J^Wrowsh.to the study of 
!hrl?!t UraI anthropology 
Dhv tf«* means °f photogra- 
nisaitn* 1 - recor ds the social orga- 
cultural systems of 
y nda to °k her photo- 
Uwf v» a ? h9n ?^ e was doing her 
arch^^L. ant hropological rese- 
the Jordan Valley. 
exberSL^ actu aliy my first 
tegratihv 06 5 ethnographic pho- 
i. 1 .. s i, ve 7 


'• belpfui L.® nd found it a, very 
j v totte nrH’ only to illustrate 
.'i.therihB u Rights I was ga- 

l Val iey E bSr-oi? y Wprk ^ lhe 
■ Pfocess n?^^ 0 88 an aid in lHe 
; f re Shfi n» loft h C0 ^ e r 1 na a ncW and 

1 ldt P wh ^ was hap- 

local community 
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drawn towards the building tech- 
niques and the use of space and 
this led to the theme of her 
paper. 

“I pictured people as they 
were involved in different activi- 
ties and how they were using all 
the different of structures they 
are living in," says Linda. 

“Until the 1950‘s these peo- 
ple were tent dwellers, with a 
certain use of caves for winter 
sheltering. Now there are all 
sorts or houses everywhere, 
brick ones, concrete block 
houses, cement ones. It was qu- 
ite interesting for me to see the 
way of design as well as the way 
they utilized the space within 
these houses," she comments. 

Linda was introduced to the 
field of anthropology while she 
was doing research for her 
undergraduate Honours thesis in 
Algiers. It was her advisor at the 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia. who recommended Algiers 
as an interesting place and she 
spent six months there. 

• ' Social Transactions among 
the Women of Algiers" was the 
outcome of her stay, in addition 
to several items about the infor- 
mal economic systems of Alger- 
ian women and their family life. 

Women' s role 

When Linda graduated in 
1977, she was given a Royal Jor- 
danian Scholarship, through the 
World Affairs Council or Los 
Angeles and came to study Ara- 
bic at the University of Jordan's 
Language Centre for one year. 
Studying Arabic did not take all 
of Linda's time, so she embarked 
on her Masters of Philosophy in 
Social Anthropology thesis by do- 
ing research work on Jordanian 
women factory workers. 

* ' I started with the assumption 
that to have women' s role In so- 
ciety improved, one of the key 
things was for them to work and 
to control their wages. I just ass- 
umed, like most people do, that 
this is one of the keys to improv- 
ing women's role, so that is why 
1 chose factory: wage workers. I 
ended up concluding that at this 
level of employment, it really 
does not make much difference 
to a tong term change in ( their- 
• role, especially in Jordan where 
the labour makket is so ffexir 
bie," says Llncte.; . 

she says ! that ! women factory 
workers in; Jordan are jeaJly a; 
reserve army of labour that 
leave their, employment onbe, 
; their men' return from the;, tfUlfj 
|his/the:woyen f |, 


as well as the men, at that level 
of unskilled labour are less likely 
to get on-the-job training which 
will allow them to change jobs to 
more skilled ones. 

Linda left Jordan after that for 
a short time, obtained ber roas- 
ters degree and returned to do 
her research in the Jordan 
Valley. 

"1 selected the Jordan Valley 
because I warned to do field work 
on those concerned with agricul- 
ture," she says. "So much 
other research has been done In 
the Valiev that I believed that an 
anthropological study was 
needed Lo give full understanding 
to those earlier researches." 

Social change 

During her first year Linda 
concentrated on education and 
the effects of popular literacy 
and formal education within tho 
different social groups and the 
relationship between these 
8roups. 

"At the end of the first year 
of field work, I began to realize 
that looking into education alone 
was too narrow, and that I 
needed lo consider the many 
other factors that contribute lo 
the social change In the Jordan 
Valley. So I extended my 
research to land tenure and kin- 
ship and marriage." 

"There were two things that 
struck me os fascinating in the 
Jordan Valley. ” says Unda. 
"One is its human variety. It 
took me quite a long time to fig- 
ure out all the different social 
groups and understand how they 
perceive each other. The second 
thing is that how well-adjusted 
the people are to the vast social 
changes that have taken place 
duritig the last ten years. 

What also impressed Unda 
about the Jordan Valley, and in- 
deed about all of Jordan, was 
how easy it has been for her to 
carry out her fieldwork. "The 

g overnment officials at all levels 
ave been most helpful. At the 
local level, I found the people of 
the Jordan Valley eager to talk to 
me and teaCh me about themsel- 
ves in hope that I might correct 
some of misconceptions about 
the Arabs in the West." she 
says.- •; ;; 

She. sees the ' anthropology- 
symposium as," a unique oppor- 
tunity for Iqcai and international . 
scholars who . have done anthro- 
polagtcaL research In Jordan to 
! pleet together and discus? the re- 
sults of > their research, much of 
^h|Ch 1* pot published." i r, 








You and I 


AS TH E title of this column implies, I Lry to cover a variety of 
topics in this, my little space. But somehow, I don’t perceive 
this column as a place where I can pontificate, airing my per- 
sonal views about everything. Except, of course, when I am 
forced to make comments about those lunatics who use Jorda- 
nian streets and roads for their own private racetracks, put- 
ting all of our lives in danger. 

I see it as a situation in which I am holding half of a dialo- 
gue. I know that you, my reader, are out there and the other 
half of the conversation belongs to you. I have a very clear 
picture of you in my mind as 1 sit at my typewriter each week. 

You arc intelligent, perceptive, sensitive, imaginative, and 
sophisticated. You have a sense of humour, an ear for music, 
an appreciation of fine arts. You like to read — especially my 
cloumn. You are discerning. You like to consider all aspects 
of an idea or situation. 

And that is why 1 don' l get * up on a soapbox' about things 
that you and I are thinking over. We should weigh all facets 
and then decide our stance. 

Once we’ve gone through that process of intellectualising 
and finding our position in relation to the subject then is the 
time for action. For instance - 

I don’t like garbage and litter — anyplace. It is unsightly 
and smelly. Piles of it give a hatching place for flies, cockroa- 
ches. centipedes and similar crawling creatures, a breeding 
and feeding place for mice and rats. These In turn contribute 
to the spread of communicable and parasitic diseases thereby 
endangering the public health — your health and mine. Piles 
of garbage shouldn't be left to sit and moulder in the sun. But 
look around you. There they are. 

Some years; back we had in Amman an army of collectors 
who made the rounds from house to house with wheelbar- 


rows. When the city suddenly burgeoned with huge influxes 
of people fleeing from political upheavals, these fellows 
couldn’t keep up. 

The city Required automated grinding- collection trucks, 
more men, black receptacle bags, and finally these nice plas- 
tic. wheeled . containers in three sizes whloh we were all 
obliged to purchase. And 1 thought that- the battle against garb- 
age had been won. But the sanitation department has some- 
how lost Us grip on the situation. 

This is the point where another columnist might see the 
need to write a piece about bureaucratic inefficiency. The pu- 
blic has its views on the subject too, because uncollected 
garbage is one of the favourite topics on the morning call-in 
radio show. 

But the stinking stuff is still there. 

More complaining won't make it disappear. We don't know 
why the sanitation department can't cope with the situation. 
But the truth of the matter is that these piles of garbage arc 
diminishing the effectiveness of the Municipality of Am- 
man’s campaign against rats by giving them a free ‘lunch- 
counter’ that they can resort to instead of the poison baits put 
out to eradicate them. 

Getting rid of uncollected garbage doesn't need high techn- 
ology. elaborate financing or sophisticated plans. All it needs 
is a little parafin, or kerosene, a box of matches and a sense 
of responsibility in the heart of each householder. 

If you know that the collectors don't show up in your area 
for weeks at a time, then set up a plan to burn the refuse 
when you take it out of the house. Don't leave it sitting 
around to rot. 

And perhaps in the meantime the sanitation department 
will solve its problem and trucks will be able to service all 
areas as they need it. 


Wouldyoubelieveit? 

THERE is new evidence that bald men have more sex drive 
and ambition than men with lots of bair. "It is precisely a 
man's maleness that helps to make him bald," according to 
William Taylor, author of Bald Is Beautiful. 

Why are they so ahead? "The bald and balding are simply 
further along the evolutionary scale than apes or other hairy 
primates," said Taylor. 


AN attempL to parachute from; the top of a 6 2 -storey office 
block in central Los Angeles broke no records — only a 
S6.000 plate glass window. Parachutist Mark Strayhorn, 28, 
was blown through the window before, he. had dropped half- 
way. He landed, with hip and knee injuries, in the 36th floor 
and was arrested, for malicious vandalism. 
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Friends of A rchaeology 

I he Friends of Archaeology are definitely oui to enjoy i 
early spring weather this month with one regular anti one 
three Jay trip planned. 

First up is a visit to Araq el Amir and Sour on I 6 March. 
Francois Villeneuve, Director of the French Institute of Ar- 
chaeology in the Near East will lead the tour. Meet at the 
Department of Antiquities Registration Centre at a. 30 p. m. 

The 22-24 March trip should be quite an excursion. The 
group will leave from the Registration Centre at I . On pin on 
Thursday 22 March and go straight to Wadi Hessa to pitch 
camp. 

On Friday morning there will be a climb to the Nabatean 
temple of Khirbet ei Tannur. The group will then go on up the 
Hessa to the plateau of Moaband visit Dlial Ras. a Nabatean 
temple. 

Riey will then go on to Lcjjun, u Roman outpost built to 
safeguard the eastern frontier or the Roman Empire. Friday 
night will be spent at Lejjun with the return to Amman on 
Saturday via the old Roman and Byzantine lown of El Kaser. 
the Wadi MqJIb and Wadi Walla. 

If you can't manage a full weekend away you can join the 
trip on Friday. The Friday group will go directly to Lejjun 
where Scott Ralston will lead n tour of the site. After a picnic 
at Lcjjun there will be a visit to a nearby Bronze Age site with 
u slop at the late Romnn fort of Kasr Basher on the way 
home. 

Sinai 

The Friends have re-scheduled their Sinai trip and it will 
now take place from 20-27 April. Transport will be by first 

S Sue , Z and lhe trip includes two days 

at Sharm cl Sheikh and two days at St. Catherine’s Monast- 
ery. 

,J£r i l ? P o ^ ] i C0St 115 for adu,ts - JD 85 for children 

/! 7 a r scrvatl0n ? ^ ust ™ soon as possible, 

rhone 6 73489 Tor more information. 

Other business 

Not the work of the Friends, but of interest to archaeology 
month 8518 We thC ,ectures and exh Lilians coming up this 

t „?Ur S ^ ur< ! ay ? ^ arch at 7 00 pm t*. Timothy Potts, Direc- 
Australian team at Pella will give a talk on their 
recent excavations. This will be at the British Council. 

On Thursday 8 March Mr. G. Tate will give a lecture, in 

FreSch cSuu Jl Cem4 d ^ ° f N ° rthern SyrIa ’' al ,he 

And on Saturday 10 March its back to the British Council 

pitro 6 R by , Nabl1 Khair y ° r Jordan University on 
* 98 ff Excavations carried out by the University of Jor- 

Liquities?’ CO ‘° peraLlon ^ the Department of An- 

up include and exhibition “French 
? m to Jordari Archaeology". The exhibition in- 
nin^a#" P * C ^ l V" ea l7 uiups, plans, drawings and objects with ex- 
planations in French and Arabic. It is sponsored by the 

French Pmtwss 6 ?/ ^. c ^ olo &y i" l he Near East and the 

from S-^T March ™ “ ' Ul,ivers ">' ° r Jordan library 

■ 5 a ^ e ?’.' n *!* c from 25-3.1 March you can see a * Pho- 

S?S P £i C .K®? Sf Archaeological Projects’ sion- 
TM E Bf !in S ? Insldutc at Amman for Archaeology and 

nied°hv ftimi m Bt *£? Amff Hotel and wil1 be accompa- 
med by the films Jerash , Pella , and ’Antiquities of Jor- 
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The Fawanis at rehearsal 


The lamps shine in Morocco 


• “Look! The Fawanis (lamps) 
are lit. Do you not Teel the shiver 
of their radiance as it floats 
equally in space. The rays pene- 
trate the chrystals, giving reality 
to things. Do you not Teel that we 
together are bewitched and are 
becoming a sea of sapphire — its 
waves clinging and warm, em- 
bracing the beaches. 

"Our mouths become dry al 
the moment when we feel re- un- 
ion in an eternal rapture. With- 
out union and re- union, what is 
there between one self and 
another. Therefore, approach 
and come nearer to the seif..." 

Who would guess that these 
lines have any connections with 
Shakespeare's "Hamlet"? They 
actually have, and they are the 
making of the steadily growing 
Jordanian theatre group, the Fa- 
'wanls, whose name stems from 
an ancient Chinese proverb — 
"To lighL a lamp is belter than to 
curse the darkness eternally". 

Having written and produced 
I wo plays over the last two years, 
Dum Dum Teck and The 
Dream of Tool, Tat, Teel , the 
group has now embarked on pro- 
ducing their own style of Ham- 
let , changing several incidents, 
cutting out some and adding el- 
ement that will be appreciated by 
Arab audiences. 


Producer Khaled Tarlfy, like 
so many olhers. believes that 
Shakespeare was an artist who 
came before his time. “We read 
‘ Hamlet' as if it were written 
especially for the 20th century, 
for it embodies certain problems 
that people of today have," he 
says. And it is through this re- 
vised and reproduced play that 
Fawanis is to depict several of 
the problems people of the Arab 
world face, socially, economi- 
cally and artistically. 

The Fawanis group has 
another surprise. The play will 
have its premiere, not in Amman 
but at the First Arab Theatre 
Festival to be held in Rabat, 
Mor occo from 8—23 March. 
Hopefully, the Jordanian au- 
dience will be able to see the 
Arabic Hamlet on International 
Theatre Day on 27 March. 

Eleven out of the 30 dedicated 
members of Fawanis, are in- 
volved in ’Hamlet’ . The script 
is by Nader Amran, mqsic is 
composed by Amer Madl, and 
performed by Nabl! Dayekfa. The 
cast numbers only six actors 
'Marwau Hamarnch, Mohammed 
Haroun, Nasser Amcr, Moham- 
med Natour, Bashir HumUrl, 
and Hassan Sha’er actress, 
Suhelr Fehld who has no other 
choice but to play the roles of 
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K?*! Association presents a concert Saturday 3 March at 7.00 pm. 

by Lebanese pianist Walid Howranl. 

Saturday 3 and Sunday 4 March al the Royal Cultural Centra. , Films 
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both Ophelia and Hamlet’ 
mother. 


a International Women's Day 
came a little early this year when 
Mrs Fang Nlngrui, wife of the 
ambassador of the People’s Re- 
public of China held a reception 
in its honour this week. 

Mrs. Wang Ya-PJng, the poli- 
tical attache at the embassy and 
wife of second secretary, who 
speaks excellent Arabic, trans- 
lated for Mrs. Ningrui when she 
welcomed her guests and 
thanked them for attending. She 
also explained that International 
Women’s Day actually falls on 8 
March but, a formal delegation 
headed by the President of the 
People's Republic will be arriv- 
ing to Jordan at this time. 

Mrs. Yuan Xiao Xln, whose 
husband works in the Commer- 
cial Office in the Embassy, took 
on her part, the task of doing the 
translation into the English 
language. Then Mrs Manjula 
Santoshi, the wife of the Indian 
Ambassador, made a little 
speech in which she suggested 
organizing a committee to help 
the ladies of the diplomatic corps 
in organising their activities. 

At the end of the reception, 
while the Chinese tea was being 
served, Mrs Song Vu Feng, wife 
of the Counsellor, Mrs Cu Lin 
Yin — the military attache's 
wife, and Mrs Zhany Yu Moa, 
the Commercial Counsellor’s 
wife distributed small gifts to the 
guests. 

• Christmas was the time when 
the American Women of Amman 
were raising money at their an- 
nua] bazaar. And this week they 
were busy deciding who to give it 
to. 

President of the Association. 
Mrs. Pamela Dosch said that it 
will, in fact, go to four local 
groups. The Zerka Orphanage, 
the School for the Deaf in Zerka. 
Catholic Relief Services and the 
needy in Baq'a Refugee Camp 
will all share In the JD 1,600 the 
ladies raised. 

Also sharing in the proceeds 
will be some of Amman’s women 
prisoners. Some of their handi- 
work, . in the form of baskets, 
was on sale at the bazaar and 
now they will be paid for their 

wor*. ' W ■ 
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Pianist bends a tradition 


people 


• The Royal Cultural Centre 
seems to have established a tra- 
dition of having Western pian- 
ists coming in to warm up its 
grand piano with classical music 
concerts. This tradition will be 
altered slightly this week when 
Lebnanese pianist Walid How- 
rant gives three concerts, during 
which Jordanian audience have 
their first chance to hear Walid' s 
own composition ' Exotica. * 

Completed in the end of 198 2, 
"Exotica" a work for piano and 
saxophone is Walid' s first ma- 
ture composition, and it blends 
the Lebanese and Western classi- 
cal music. The first movement of 
"Exotica" contains melodies 
and themes of contemporary mu- 
sic. flavoured by the alto- saxo- 
phone, played by Linda Frye 
Chaikin, to whom “Exotica" is 
dedicated. 

The second movement is strik- 
ing. The anguished lyrics create 
an atmosphere of terror, turmoil 
and iragedy — all being the 
brainchild of fierce emotions 
stirred up in Walid by the carn- 
age taking place in his country. 
Lebanon. 

The third and final movements 
evokes quite different feelings. 

A festive celebration is portrayed 
— drawn from Walid' s rich 
background in Lebanese folklore 
music. 

Walid began piano lessons in 
Lebanon at the age of four and in 
his early teens he was uccepled 
al Moscow’s Central Music 
School. By the time he was 18. 
Walid had won a certificate in 
the Tchaikovsky International 
Piano Competition, which gained 
him admission to the Moscow 
Conservatory. His career as 
concert pianist was confirmed 
when he was given the title of 
laureate in the 1968 Qucccn Eli- 
sabeth of Belgium Competition in 
Brussels. 

Becoming well-known to the 
American public look Walid so- 
me time. Although he had given 
several private concerts, it 
wasn't until Hie premiere of 1 Ex- 
otica 1 that he really ma- 
de his mark. 

Since he began his professio- 
nal career, Walid has performed 
many concerts in Poland. Eust 
Germany. Kuwait, the Soviet 
Union. Czechoslovakia. Greece, 
ana Yugoslavia. His desire to 
fome to Jordan was ful filled, 
thanks to the sponsorship of the 
lonng Women Christian Asso- 
ciation (YWCA). in Amman. 

Walid Howrani and saxophon- 
ist Linda Frye Chaikin will per- 
orm at the Royal Cultural Cen- 
tre on 3 and 4 March at 8:00 
Pm. with a special performance 
students on 5 March at 
vu/r-, . arT l; Pro ceeds are to go to 
Q^^i^Scholarships and Loans 
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Walid Howranl with Linda Frye Chaikin 


at Stanford University. Califor- 
nia. In her lecture at the centre 
in Amman. "What Women 
Should Learn", Anne character- 
ized feminists as women who. 
having become fed up with the 
stereotyped roles and images im- 
posed on them throughout the 
centuries, have realised it hight- 
ime they were treated as individ- 
ual human beings who can think, 
feel and are entitled to have a 
sny in (heir lives. They arc 
women who have decided to lake 
mutters in hand and do some- 
thing about them. 

As more and more educated 
und frustrated American house- 
wives set their feel into the labour 
force in the late fifties, they 
faced several obstacles. They 
were paid a lot less than their 
male colleagues in the same 
profession, they were promoted 
less quickly and held the least 
authority where their jobs were 
concened. To prove themselves 
worthy, they had to work even 
harder and longer (hnn men. and 
as the first generation of edu- 
cated working women, they 
lacked the opportunity of having 



Anne Mellor 

any senior in the professions to 
show them the ropes. 

According to Anne. Jordanian 
women are now facing, to an ex- 
tent. at least something or this 
sort. She said that because they 
are among the first generation of 
highly educated women in the 
labour force, Jordanian women 
should always keep in mind that 
being I pioneers, they should 
make : a commitment tQ work 
hprld to make it possible for the 
coming generation to be treated, 
better and with more respect. 

And going back to her lecture 
topic.. Anne believes that women 
should learn two basic things, 
one of them is to learn what men 
learn, and the other is td hold 6n 


to what women have always 
learned throughout the ages — 
the ways to create an emotional 
supporting and healthy family 
unit. This unit embodies the 
knowledge or childbearing, 
healthcare, morality and spiri- 
tual teaching. 

Anne was happy to mention 
certain biological facts, among 
which is that females possess 
more brain nerves than males 
which enables them to learn 
faster and more efficiently. But 
(his is not Lhe main issue, she 
says. 

What matters most is what 
women should do with what they 
know and have learned. They 
should use it as men do. in per- 
forming socially productive 
work. This Is precisely what Am- 
erican women in the late fifties 
und early sixties embarked on. 
But first, they hnd to escape 
from many stereotyped images. 

Small consciousness raising 
groups were formed at which 
women met to support each oth- 
ers aspirations, discuss their 
domestic and professional prob- 
lems and let off a lot of sup- 
pressed anger. Through these 
gatherings, women found the 
support they needed to carry on 
their work. 

Such group grew to the point 
where they have become a per- 
manent feature and have expan- 
ded into centres for parenthood 
and birthcontrol as well as shel- 
ters for battered wives and runa- 
way children, among other 
things. 

In legal matters American 
women began to use the legal 
system to Lheir advantage. On 
the domestic side, there has 
been a tremendous change in (he 
grounds for divorce, child cus- 
tody and property law. Men can 
be prosecuted for wi reheating, 
marital rape and sexual harass- 
ment in (he workplace. 

Yet many women .still fell un- 
happy at having to follow the 
male career patterns in the lab- 
our force. They dislikfd the ag- 
gression. 4lie hoslily and (he 
neglect of home and cultural life 
(hat characterized the working 
world. 

Recently, women have begun 
to work out ways to raise a 
family properly and. still hold on 
■ to a career. One way is for a wo- 
;-man to postpone pregnancy until, 

; she .reaches kef early thirties. By 
then her carter is well esta- 
blished arid cannot, be jeopar- 
dized. • • 4 

' Reaction to Anne Mellor* s talk 
! was mixed ar)d she certainly 
touched a Tew :.raw nerves. 



"Yes, they're all fools, gentlemen . . . But the 
question remains, 'What KIND of fools are 

they?'" 


Far 

Side 



‘Well, what have I always said? . . . Sheep 
and cattle just don't mi*." 
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Flying frogs 

TO MANY animals, the soft- bodied frog Is a succulent 
treat. But a frog Is not always easy to catch; these 
creatures have evolved some surprising ways of eluding 
their perpetual enemies. 

Some, such as the frog pictured above, have taken to 
the trees and become amazing acrobats. One species of 
tree frog can jump 50 feet through the air from Hmb to 
limb — ■ that’s 100 times Its body length. 14 If these 
animals could enter the Olympic Games, the humans 
would never get a single point!” wrote the admiring 
American naturalist William Beebe, who had seen 
them In action. 
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Loyalty 


Omar was shocked to see the whole kingdom he arrived to in darke 
ness, He met the king and knew that a spell was cast on the king- 
dom, and only with the return of the princess’ s hair, would the spell 
be broken. Omar decided to solve the mystery and bring back the light 
again to the kingdom. 


By Hamdan AI-Haj 
Star Slafr Writer 

The; king led Oraar to the place where 


The maid was silent for a moment 
and then said, * 1 What do you wish to 
know?" 

'‘Did your mistress ever fall in 


the princess was staying. She had a love?” asked Omar, 
scarf tied around her head and was 

tr *? d to speak with The maid at once seemed very sad and 
^% 8h t, did ?. ol . ansWB f. hl “}- He said| Yes, she did. He was a very 
asked the king jf he could be left handsome and goodnatured prince, 
alone with the princess, and the wish but- alas, our king .refused to let them 
was granted. Omar sat beside iher for g et married for 1 reasons 1 do not 
some time. He looked out of the win- know ” she said ' 
dow and saw a. tiny bird, perched on v ' 

it. Omar.went to the window and tried What was his name and where did 
to frighten the little bird away, but it come from, asked Omar, 
was. of ho use, for it kept on coming " His /name; was Jamal, and he came 
back. There was something strange from a village in the east, /not far 
about this bird. Its tiny body was from here,” she replied. 

Omar went tack to the princess. He 
£&' thSt S saw that ,he bird B lways P headed to- 
fhe sad sonir the SL«. crtedTnd wards the, east and then back to the 

? window, He walked up. t6 where the 
wppt eyep .tnof ;il j , ., princess was sitting and softly, said, 

I v ,'Qmttf the nr left; tire room and. sought i * * Jamal is a soft, yet' powerful name, 
>d!t f0r c.tlse! ;pr ^ • maid . ^ 

k ‘ You/arb ’life onty bue tlie ^fince^! Mother Nature." , - 

would ftfci plofe^ hough tp‘ cb'nfide, 1$: • Fort he first time, ; the princess ut- 
please tell me swnethitig. about vow, te red : ; something, Her mw' 
mistress, -Bald Omar, -The mai.d ^V.v^YeSy isjV t it true; isn't -it beautifu 
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Iher ailment. 





r APRICORN — Decern Wr 21st to January 19th 

W1 The indications are that you may have been feeling just 

a little worried about the good faith of a dear one. but by 
the end of this coming week, you should be reassured 
about them. You will probably find yourself living at a 
slower pace than usual, giving you lime for reflection, 
which could prove to be very useful. You would be well 
advised to rely on a partners advice when tackling a job 
which you have never attempted before. 



AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

You should take care not to offend a person who is very 
. dear to you during this coming week, by adopting an un- 
necessarily independent manner when they offer their 
assistance. They should help you quite n lot. if you would 
only let them. In the social field, this could be a varied, 
but very interesting week, but you should find some of 
your happiest moments at home. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th 

During this coming week, you would be very well ad 
vised to think, very carefully before you speak, or an old 
.and valued friendship could be broken. A hobby which 
you have recently taken up may now become quite diffi- 
cult. but you should receive quite a lot of help and assis- 
tance if you approach a certain member of your family. 
Where your working life is concerned, a serious obstacle 
should now disappear, leaving you feeling very relieved. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 2M 

Where romance is concerned, you should follow your 
own feelings rather than be guided by a friend. Your 
greatest advantage is your ability to keep oh good terms 
with everyone around you, and this should help you con- 
siderably as far as work is concerned. Tempers may be 
rather frnyed during this week, and tolerance will be 
necessary with n close friendship. 


TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

You should find that this is a very full week for you. as 
social life will be brisk and there may be extra to cope 
with at work. Decided action wili be necessary during 
this week, as if you are hesitant, you might lose some 
ground in a personal matter. You would be wise to ignore 
— 1 someone who is trying to cause mischief by spreading 
gossip. A problem which you are up against at work could 
be solved if you approach it from a different direction. 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

A stroke of luck in the financial field, seems to be indi- 
cated for you some time during this coming week, as an 
unexpected windfall seems likely. An especially harmoni- 
ous week is ahead of you, both in your working and social — 
life, but try to avoid over- spending. Where romance is g 
concerned, the beginning of the week will prove to be the B 
best lime for you, and you can also expect your ego to 
receive quite a boost. 


LEO — July 22ud to August 21st 

Where your love life is concerned, all should run 
smoothly for you, but you would be well advised to slow 
down and assess past endeavours workwisc, this week, 
before going ahead with other plans. Make your impor- 
tant decisions early in the week, and be tactful with a 
superior who may try to influence you. By using your 
originality you should find that a pleasant surprise awaits 
you at the weekend. 


VIRGO — August 22ui to September 21st 

This is a week when you can expect favours. Your po- 
pularity with the opposite sex will soar and you will make 
many new friends of both sexes. Recent changes may 
have made you rather restless. You would be well advised 
to curb this for the moment, as more changes are ahead 
for you. This week should bring forth some substantial 
gains, just provided you do not expect your dividends to 
be too hieh. 






LIBRA — Scptaater 22W to October £U 

Your plans may be rather topsy-turvy during (his week, 
but don’t worry, for a last minute alternative will present 
■ itself. In the romantic field, you should be feeling very 
happy. Recent willingness on your part to co-operate at 
work should stand you in very good stead with a superior. 
Diplomacy is advised where relatives and close friends 
are concerned, and the better you express yourself during 
this week, the belter the results will be. 


SCORPIO — October 23td to November 21st 

First impressions will be very important this week, and 
you will be well advised to act on them. The worry of 
recent weeks is coming to an end. but you must still ex- 
ercise tolerance and tact, especially with a loved one. 
The efforts which you have made recently at work will 
now prove to be very successful, and you can look for- 
ward to crossing your bridges with ease. You are quite 
likely to hear indications of a new business link-u 





Thursday l March 

Birthday Greetings to You. Where ybur home is concerned, 
a close friend or relative could have some advice to offer you, 
and ybu’ should lake note of this, as their experience in this 
field is greater than your own. 

Where your financial position is concerned, an old invest- 
tonl could at last start to pay really good dividends, making 
things much easier for you all round. 

You could find that you are making plans which can start to 
become reality fairly soon, and by June, some of these plans 
should be well under way. 

Where social activities are concerned, life could be quite 
hectic Tor you, and you could meet some very interesting peo- 
ple. ' .:.4, ■ , 



1 March 

, Birthday Greetings to You. The return of a relative who has 
S away f0r Quite some time could mean a very happy 
32, Wt- together. On the whole, members of your family 
Z mo,,e co-operative than of late, and this could 

oaw things much easier for you. 

Where romance is concerned, don’t Teel neglected if your 
K? r r has to put in some extra work, for they are thinking 
iiw Future for the two of you. 

conc ®rning a journey which you have been hop- 


top k ’ ~ — ■ -"vmiu wiiiv jruui whihii r , 7 • 

1 18 ^ enable *° u to itflrl makin ® some definite 

that you will have an exciting holiday during 




Greetings to You. Don’t worry if your financial 
i £ low at the moment, for within the next 

a little extra money should come your way, 
i^Wngs easier for you. 

finance: js concerned, this should be a really happy 
dunlin 8,n ^® °nes amongst you. a i?ew romance could 
rgpJMP ‘*Q m cthmg more sefibus, and those who are niar- 
‘ ^ which you can put down roots that will last 


^Wrhbbhy could take ui 


.'^Z : , a0 ^°y copid' take tip quite a good deal of your spare 
anftbriugh this. *ou should meet 
nffiSSftfW* people, who will become extremely 
make 6qre that you do not -neglect 


Sunday 4 March 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
Family ai fairs may have been 
slightly troublesome during 
the past few months, but soon 
there may be a change home- 
wise which could lead to a far 
happier state of affairs, with 
everybody being quite satis- 
fied. Later in the year, a rela- 
tive may be of great help in 
giving you advice concerning 
some decorating which you 
are planning to do . 

Where romance is concern- 
ed. don’t hesitate to tell your 
opposite number just how 
deeply you feei for them, as 
they will appreciate this; as 
before they may have had a 
few doubts as to your love. 

A , younger relative could 
turn to you for some help re- 
garding a '.problem they may, 
have. You shoiild.be able. to 
help them, and this will be 
the beginning of a deep 
friendship between the two of 
you. ■ ' 




Monday 5 March 


Birthday Greetings to You. The single ones amongst you 
could very easily commit yourselves romantically, knowing 
that you have chosen wisely and well. For those who are mar- 
ried. your partner’s increased attention to you should dispel 
any recent doubts. 

You may feel annoyed by the impulsive actions of a rela 
live, but they know just what they are doing, and the result 
could benefit you in a surprising way. 


You should gain great happiness by the re-appearance of an 
old friend who has been away for some time past, and al- 
though this could mean extra work for you, it should be well 
worth It. 


Tuesday 6 March 

Birthday Greetings to You. Where social affairs are 
concerned, there should be plenty of Invitations, and this 
could mean that you will have to entertain at home a little 
more. The highlight of your year may be a special of your 
year may be a special celebration parly. 

At business, you could be in line for promotion. Your work 
Is being noted and by June, you should have bad an approach 
from someone in authority. 

On the* whole, this coming year should be quite a lot belter 
than your last year. An elderly relative could be a little Tret- 
fuj. and try to interfere somewhat in your plans, but don’t let 
this dishearten you. Go. ahead just as you intended, and all 
will be well. 

i _ . 


Wednesday 7 March 

Birthday Greetings to You: If an opportunity to travel is of- 
fered to you regarding your job, you would be very well ad- 
vised to consider it very seriously. Your natural caution must 
not be allowed to stand in , the way of a .chance that might 
never come your way again.; 

Quite a lot of the coining twelve months will be propitious 
for marriage if you are single. If not, then you should find 
that there are very helpful trends working in social connec- 
tions. s -\ • • - 

; Home advice from ap old friend could prove to be very 
helpful to you. but you are. likely to resent a certain amount of 
criticism which. Will' accompany it. You would be well advised, 
not tp fall out with this friend. : . 
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comics 



IBliBB 


aaAy'be you're 
NORMAL ..MAY BE 
YOU'RE NOT 



PSVC*iats/ THIS 15 A LITTLE "STRESS YOU'VE JUST RECElVEP A CALL FROM THE 
help 54-\JE5T I VE WORKEP OUT LIBRARY TMAT YOUR BO OK! 15 FIVE YEARS 

OVERDUE... YOUR OPHTHALMOLOGIST HAS** 
TOLP YOU THAT YOU NEEP GLASSE5... 






comics 


IT 


YOUR PENTIST JUST CALLEP ANP SAlPTO 
COME IN IMMEPIATELY FOR ROOT CANAL 
5UR6ERY..Y0UVE JUST POU REP YOURSELF 
A BOWL OF COLP CEREAL ANP THEN 
PlSCOVEREP TMERE'5 NO MILK 


we doctor 
isfihfl 


A RAM&LUVT pq 
Vti&Cic FROM B- 
(jE-opgiA Tteh- 

Y 


S\\\£Y! WOT HfiPPtNtP 

( i*> ™ e WW? 

V'Yg/ \ 

^pjprJ.^ i ’ 

f 




THATy ALL, gl/PDY ! 

2not another 

S/^L'PRoP. 

I G3s^ 


TO 


THE KIPS AT SCHOOL HAVE THROWN YOUR 
FAVORITE CAP UP INTO A TREE ANP THE 
TEACHER SAYS YOUR BOOK REPORT IS 
THE WORST SHE'S EVER REAP... 


Jir ■ • 

























entertainment 

Boink to boink 


• Very sportingly, the Pckincl 
sisters wear their hair in slightly 
jdiffercnt styles. “Otherwise,” 
said Suher, or was it Guher. 
“you would think you were see- 
ing double. We try and make it a 
little bit easier.” 


The twin daughters of a Tur- 
kish father nnd a Spanish mother 
they speak English fast but far 
from fluently. Almost tciepathi- 
cally one twin will start a sen- 
tence only to let the other finish 
it off. They laugh and smile al- 
most constantly. 

This almost uncanny rapport is 
demonstrated in their music 
making. They often play back to 
back and will start a piece simul- 
taneously without looking at 
each other or being given any 
kind of signal. “The liming is 
just ... Boink” said Suher bring- 
ing her fist down on the 
table.** We just feel it.” 

“You concentrate much more 
on the sound of the music if you 
are not looking at each other,” 
added her sister. 
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Suher and Guher Feklnel 


The Pekinel twins recently 
made their London concert debut 
where they played Mozart's only 
concerto for two pianos. 

At the age of 29. the sisters 
have built an international repu- 
tation and won a string of awards 
in Europe and America, both as 
a duo and as soloists. They have 
played with leading orchestras 
.like the Berlin Philharmonic and 


concerts in the future include rc- 
ci tals in New York. Canada and 
many European cities. 

Their musical life began early 
— at the age of six they were 
giving concerts in their native 
Turkey and at nine they entered 
the Paris Conservatoire. Later 
they accepted Rudolf Serkin's 
personal invitation to study with 
him in America. 

Child prodigies sometimes 
turn into adult monsters but the 
Pekinels seem to take both suc- 
cess and the pressures of their 
nomadic life entirely in their 


stride and retain a most touching 
affection Tor each other. 

“When Guher does not feel 
well [ give her support and when 
I do not feci well she supports 
me. I do not know how I could do 
all this (ravelling if I was alone. 
It is fantastic to have someone 
who reacts immediately if things 
are not going well. Sometimes 
we right...” 

“Because of the ideal of the 
music,” finished Guher. ’ Tha- 
nk God both of us have different 
ideas. I would find it very boring 
if we always agreed.” 
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NEWS IN FRENCH 
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Cast iron radiators 


IDEAL 


the cast iron radiator with 
much more emission 
higher endurance 
lower volume involved 
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Aga'nii in Jordan 

TRADING COMPANY 


MAZZAWI TRADING CO MPA 

f*4Mi AKIKH Automatic car Waati, At&cH 
11: mm end 2 1 #10 



n ' 8« Diane. 0. Barrow. 7, Edge, fl, 

M* 12 a Sows. 13, Agate. . 

.. — *• W«P- 3, Marquees, 4, Never. 5, Dwell-tog. B> SU 15 ” 

io. smut. 





* J54 
9 543 
0 8764 


9 3 3 
K 9 
KJfl 

A K a 3 2 

East 
* 7 0 
O A 7 8 3 
l 0 A Q 5 
4b 10 8 7 0 


4 A KQ 10 8 
Q J 10 8 
0 10 
4QH 


Dealer: North Gam? all 


Look first at West's unim- 
pressive holding in diamonds and 
imagine that, defending against 
Four Spades, you had to make 
early discards. How would you 
indicate that you had long, but 
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TARGET 

The 


Word Game 


How many words of four letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
«ch letter may be used o nee only . 

Each word must contain the 
letter, and there must be at 


poor, diamonds? Most players' 
would discard the 3, followed by 
the 2, but in different circum- 
stances partner might conclude 
that you were showing strength 
in the suit. Some American play- 
ers have a style in this situation 
that is not familiar in Britain. 


North opened One Club South 
responded one Spade, and North 
preferred Two Spades to a rebid 
in no trumps. SouLh bid Four 
Spades and West led the Jack of 
Clubs. 

South won and drew trumps in 
three rounds. East discarding a 
low heart. The declarer followed 
with Ace, King, and another 
club, on which West discarded 
2,3, and 4 of diamonds. Then 
the Jack of hearts was led to the 
King and Ace. 

Many players would have re- 
turned a heart at this point, all- 
owing South to make two over- 
tricks. In practice, East cashed 
the Ace of diamonds. He read 
his partner’s first discard, the 2 
of diamonds, to relate to his 
strength in diamonds, and the 
next card, the 3 to mean that he 
had and odd number left: so, 
probably, six in all. 


Bdlon v Andersson, world title zonal 
1975. Many experts consider Sweden’s 
Uir Anderson the world's top active 
chessplayer born outside Eastern Eu- 
rope. Andersson’s game, built on 
strategy and ‘defence, faltered in this 
diagram where ns Black llo move) he 
Taccs threats from the while rooks on 
three open lines. The Swede had to 
choose between (a) B— K5 blocking 
the king file or (hi B— B6— Kl5 with 
the same plan on the knight file 

Which move is belter, and what 
happened when Andersson made the 
wrong choice? 
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least one nine-letter word in the list. 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY’S TAR- 
GET: 14 words, good; 17 words, 
very good; 21 words, excellent. 


J*nui. 

KUI - , . 
K'OrMH . . 
Kuwill ... 
Libyan 
Lull ha run 
Male* . .. . 
MEA - . .. 
Olympic . . 
Pan Am ; 
Qaniai .. : 
feudla 1 ; 
Somalia .... 
Satwna ; . . 

5AS 

Singapore „ 

Summit ... 

Sr,r.L: 

Tdraro . 
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— 3601 1 
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ft'lt« Rnoie , 

. 192-2illl-.l7777 

Police Head. 

quincra — 23090/3 

frame Police „ 56)90-1 

Electric power 

Co . 36)91-2 

Municipal Water 

Service . 71125-8 


Alia An 

Gallery 

FolLlora 
Mu Mum . — - 

Popular Life of 

Jordan 

Archaeological 
Muaeura — — • 
Military 
MuMum • 
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EMERGENCIES 
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»"''7 44281-4 

AkWi MatarAliy *. 

Ja Amman 42441 

MaAaa, ■ 

J Amman _..l 36140 

P«la« Inc, i ‘ 

.Shmetanl i 6641714 

Unlvtrphy Mm-, i 
_P1U1_ 445845 


joroan inavnioii . -- ”|j| 
Radio Iordan — - — MIM 
MlnlWry of 

Ton rum 4JJI 

SS" C ° n,PW '.-- U**I7 


P rtcaComp- .... 

lalnu _ Mll,# 


Amman Municipal 

Library .. .. JW ". 
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. Library — M J} 
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21*48 


, 4U*rwa . 22090-1 • V 


MUSEUMS 
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: Oeoraaaa Cb i n — ^ j: 

Cable or Telegram [■ 

Repair SarvlM - 11 
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puzzles 







Use the same diagram lor either the Cryp- 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 
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CRYPTIC PUZZLE 


13 Boone 


ACROSS 


14 Shovel (S) 

15 Watch (7f 

16 Hat <71 

17 Painter's support <59 
IS Arletoorafcto <l5) 

20 Boecued (6) 

22 Cleansing preparation 


I It's hack In the pit glaring at 
one (7) 

• Having been the first, i got on 
and looked around (0j 

13 'Tongue la a pound a can (5) 

14 Part of the softonlng up pro- 
cee», in many cosns (8) 


1 Drink the wine up ngalu 40) 

2 It describes tbe rose, giving 


colours 1 8) 

3 Dessert for Dracula? (0-0) 


4 Meant to cliange the design 
tf I got in <01 


fi A scrap cut to give to the dog, 


23 Assimilate fO) 

20 receives willingly (7) 


18 Popper the horse and myself 
going through (7) 

IS Ran off in the excitement of 
the storm (71 

17 Left In the new fire arm (5) 

10 Can he suit himself? (8) 

20 When It’s hot, does desultorily 
get watered (5) 

22 The friends are sea-sick in 
turn (0) 

23 The stuff is to go into a suet 

28 &r«B n £o ( be also silver-lined 

17) 

27 Don’t let one see the cup is 
over-filled (6, a) 

30 Brfld, at first, Is offensive (0) 

31 Go over, making a rurrow (0) 

32 A princess writing about a 
king <6) 

38 Name and number! (fi) 

38 Birds In the hayflelds (8) 

37 He plays the orook (7) 
so Say how wonderful a girl is 
back In Italy (1) 

41 The cubs are playing right In 
the undergrowth (0j 

42 Musicians of the month— and 
tn France, too (5) 

43 Boisterous fun in the drama- 
URitton of •’ Black Beauty"? 

44 Is a long tune in returning 
the weapon (7) 


perhaps (7) 

? Letting through the letter (10) 
Beud, with a man going round 
It (4) 

10 Get bold of some eggs (0) 

11 Frighten the lieutenant who’e 


27 Capricious (7) 

30 Quia loudly (ft) 

31 Freebooter (0) 


32 Spools (ft) 

38 Municipal dignitary 

30 {jnaeatB 15) 

37 Nasal passage (7) 

30 young hare <7) 

41 Period of darknew 

42 {ftarmente (ft) 

43 Taking for granted 

44 ( Shunned (7) 


returned to look round 17) 

12 Firm, at Dhia point, stick 


■ a ■ 9»»M. MW wiiih nwiun 

together (ft) 

10 Echo so, In the underground 
21 &ay nothing, arranging a treat 


to surprise you 17) 

24 Win the stunt riders’ " pallor 


of the Year” competition? 
14. 3, 4) 

26 Remove the punotuntlon from 
and leave unsettled C 10) 

28 Tries the fellow: a burglar (9) 

29 Not up to a certain type or 
fiairout (7) 

30 A group of notes, we hear, In 
harmony (6) 

32 Reconstructed nnd put Into 
one’s name (V 4) 

33 Rows around the river to get 


DOWN 

i amp ® 

3 Character (11) 


t 


fish (ft; 

34 Like the Incomplete account 
of bhe fight? (7) 


B Walks (7) 

« Introduoln* <*101 

,5 gS 'item, k 
11 Mother and father 


38 All wrong about tho mixture 
being deadly (6) 

40 See the quartet return the 
Instrument (4) 


m SY PUZZLE 


12 £y again (ft) 

IB Respire (7) 

24 Other possibility fill 
26 Bualnees venture (10* 

2ft OaoophDnoUH (9) 

22 Journ^? by ship (71 


Apnou 


Hold back (B) 
Scatter liquid (6) 


{ Room (7) 
Unsettled (9) 


it ms si 

40 Differ (4) 
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